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Humanity—the noble endeavour to throw down all the barners erected between men by prejudice and one-sided 

views ; and by setting aside the distinctions of Religion, Country, and Colour, to treat the whole Human race 
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as one brotherhood, having one great object—the free development of our spiritual nature.”—HumBo.pr’s Cosmos. 
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Hews af the Werk, 


AccorDING to reports from very credible quar- 
ters, the position of Ministers has assumed a some- 
what serious aspect. In two ways. Conscious of 
their sinking, they have determined to make a 
stand, and with their usual felicity they selected 
the Australian Colonies Constitution Bill as the 
measure by which to stand or fall. In this it is 
pried that the Russell section of the Cabinet 
has made a very marked sacrifice to the Grey sec- 
tion, or, rather, to the single person of the “crotchety 
being” himself. Meanwhile, it is understood that 
Lord John Russell has been very gravely indis- 
posel; so much so as to have made a very 
earnest appeal to one of his independent supporters 
who had given notice of a motion that might 
have been troublesome. 
threaten that if their friends were lax in their sup- 
4 they would resign; but Lord John Russell 


also held out the threat that if he were much | 


harassed he might be driven to a resignation of a 
more mortal and involuntary character. ‘The effect 
of these appeals was seen in the result: the inde- 
pendent supporter took his embarrassing motion 
out of the Premier’s way; and to one of the most 
intelligible propositions, supported by an irresis- 
tible array of argument and evidence advanced by 
Sir William Molesworth, the House of Commons 
refused to attend—almost to listen. 


The sacrifice of sound legislation to party was 
considerable. The measure before the House, the 
Australian Colonies Bill, as a piece of legislation is 
feeble and clumsy as any ever offered in that 
assembly ; which is saying a great deal. Sir William 
Molesworth suggested a bodily change upon it, 
which would altogether have altered its nature. 
He proposed to distinguish between Imperial and 
colonial affairs, completely localizing the govern- 
ment in regard to local matters; transferring, as he 
expressed it, to the Governor in the colony the 
authority now wielded by the Colonial Office 
through its Governor. ‘The effect of this constitu- 
tional change must have been very great and bene- 

- Reposing more power in the Governor, it 
would necessarily have attracted to the post a 
class of men superior to that which now seeks 
colonial preferment. Localizing the provincial 
Government of the colony it would have set 

, the peculiar bent which the English ge- 
Mius derives from geographical varieties of cli- 
mate and soil, in order to its greatest develop- 
ment in Colonial nationality, and so, by permitting 


§reater freedom of play in the imperial connection, | 


would have postponed, perhaps altogether super- 
seded, that necessity for separation which superficial 
Politicians so readily assume. But these con- 
Siderations were far too wide and remote for the 
aiatesmen of the House of Commons: they were 
neither of Colonies nor Constitutions 

(Large Eprtion.] 


Not only did Ministers | 





| half so much as of Lord John Russell’s health and 
| his Ministerial position, and they hastened to vote, 
not on the merits of the proposition, but on the 

uestion whether the present Ministry should be 
disturbed or not. The attitude of Ministers in the 
debate, the disrespectful manner with which they 
declined to enter into the discussion at all and 
appealed to the pre-arranged impatience of their 
supporters for the division, is tantamount to a 
confession of the fact which we allege. 

It would appear that somewhat similar coercion 
has been put upon their free ally, Lord Ashley. 
He has been obliged to give up hie close adherence 
to the Short Time cause: that adhesion he 
transfers to the compromise which, suggested by 
“A Manufacturer” in the Times, has been re- 
jected by the Short Time leaders of Lancashire and 
adopted by Ministers. The new arrangement is 
| not without some recommendations, especially in 
its simplicity and its capacity of self-working ; 
| objects which the manufacturers profess to have 
| solely in view. But it has the ugly feature of 
circumventing the Short Time Agitators by an 
indirect process of gaining from them two hours 
on the Saturday. Lord Ashley intimates, that in 
the teeth of the Ministerial adoption of that plan, 
he shall be unable to keep his supporters together ; 
and he, too, adopts the compromise. 

The journeyman bakers, who complained to Par- 
liament, through Lord Robert Grosvenor, of their 
comfortless condition in the avocations of their 
trade, were treated with quite as little ceremony. 
Mr. Bright accused Lord Robert Grosvenor of 
“* Communism” because he asked for inquiry; and 
Sir George Grey declared that inquiry was needless. 
Mr. Bright retorted upon the bakers that the 
must help themselves : what will he say if they pd 
so by entering into a strict combination ? 

By a mercy, as the saying is, it has been dis- 
covered that. Bowers, the Coloured man who was 
arrested at Charlestown is not a British subject, 
but an American citizen ; so that Lord Palmerston 
is not morally bound to stand up for the man’s 
rights, and the United States may do what they 
like with their own. 

There is a world of agitation going on still in 
ecclesiastical affairs, and no master spirit to rule 
the storm. The Bishops have been meeting many 
times, but as yet nothing more tangible has re- 
sulted than a bill to establish an Episcopal Court, 
which would assume the authority now reposed for 
ecclesiastical matters in the Judicial Committee of 
the Privy Council. Dr. Blomfield tabled his bill 
in the House of Lords on Monday. The disturbed 

and shaken authority of the Church in matters of 
| doctrine does not appear to have been directly 
touched by this restorative measure; though in 
process of time, if the Episcopal Court be well ad- 
ministered, the doctrinal authority of the Church 
might be reéstablished within its own sphere. 








Gorham case has assumed before the lawcourts have 


Meanwhile, some of the different forms which the | 


been ned. Although transferring the sub- 
ject os dan ethane et, Mr. Gladstone’s debate 
on the to establish a clerical and lay synod 
of the Church of England in the Australian colonies 
virtually belongs to this agitation at home. Mr. 
Roebuck saw through that millstone, and sneer- 
ingly refused his assent to placing the Church of 
England on an equality with “ Jumpers.” In this 
debate, also, Ministers evinced the same 

reliance on their own avowed incapactity that 
showed in the constitution debate : they left to Mr. 
Roebuck and their Attorney-General the discussion 

themselves wi 


and argument; and contenting with 
difficulties,“ the 


turn of the debate,” and declined really to enter 
into the discussion; in fact, they trusted to the 
pre-arrangement for the vote. 

Among the ecclesiastical news of the week may 
be enumerated the report that the use of the 
Church Catechism has been stopped in the royal 
nursery: arumour that might have been added to 
the enormities reckoned up by the Protestant Asso- 
ciation at its annual meeting this week. 

Lord Carlisle’s appearance as chairman of the 
British and Foreign School Society, which has also 
had its annual meeting, might be taker. as a type, 
not very cheering, of the position assumed by the 
more intelligent and aspiring of “ moderate” men 
just now. Lord Carlisle mn belS.- education, un- 
sectarian education, as the great civilizer; but in 
alluding to the religious dissensions which are now 
so rife and animated, he spoke of the progress of 
education with unwonted despondency. He did 
not expressly give up his hopes, but his tone was 
that of a man in whom they are growing feeble. 
Lord Carlisle is a hearty and sincere man; but he 
has not got the poner | of will to master events, 
and probably he finds his colleagues turning faint- 
hearted. ‘lhe contest between an Austrian love of 
ignorance and free education, between Sectarian 
pes and Catholic religion, is getting too strong 
for Whig combatants in that field. 

Mere political activities have been almost mono- 
polized by the Protectionists. They have had a 
great meeting of delegates to talk rebellion, under 
| the presidency of the Duke of Richmond, at the 
| Crown and Anchor tavern; and Mr. Ferrand has been 
| carrying on his agitation to get upa Wool League. 
|The farmers talk very big, but the Wool League 
| is no more than an individual crochet; and as to 

the delegates in London they seem to be destitute 
of — of action ; for their resolutions, deputations 
to Ministers, protests, and so forth, are toys. 

Socially, the aspect of the week’s news is milder 
than it has been for some time. Murder has rather 
= its ineffectual fire; and in lieu thereof we 

ave passing before our eyes a few striking illustra- 
tions of domestic life and the laws which govern 
marriage. A new claimant has appeared to the 
St. Albans succession,—a gentleman who ought 
either to wear upon his escocheon a double 
sinister, as the illegitimate son of a noblemap 
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illegitimately descended from Charles the Second— | 
how these illegitimacies become complicated in | 
noble pedigrees !—or he is a wronged heir kept | 
from his title and property. The Earl of Lincoln | 
is added to the long list of aristocratic persons who 
may be said to monopolize the Ceiteaws of divorce, 
The Earl has been released from the matrimonial | 
bond on grounds not uncommon in any class of 

society,—a practical severance of the bond by the 

lady without awaiting the decree af law. But, 

although the need for relief is not uncommon in 

any class, the relief itself is common only among the | 
wealthy. Parliament keeps up the expenses in 
order to give the luxury a fancy price, so that it 
may not become common; for legislators think 
divorce a bad thing, and are only sensible to 
the merits of the relief in their own case. A 
limited divorce on the score of cruelty, has been | 
granted in the Ecclesiastical Court this week, with 
some difficulty and hesitation. To justify the most 
natural judgment in the world, the Judge felt him- 
self bound to declare, that the wife over whom 
he extended the protection of the law, would not 
be safe either in health or life! Short of that ?— 
Among the anomalies of this class is the case of | 
the Agapemone; an institution founded by an eccen- 
tric religious sect, whose members practise with im- | 
punity very curious privations and licences, altoge- | 
ther subversive of the matrimonial laws. 

From the midst of this conflicting scene, an ex- 
pedition under Captain Austin, sets forth to seek 
our fellow-countrymen, Franklin and his brethren, 
lost in the chill deserts of the Arctic regions. 





A crisis seems imminent in France. M. Baroche 
has moved in the Assembly the new law for pre- | 
venting the mischiefs of Republicanism. Con- | 
sidering that the law is concocted by a purely | 
monarchical committee, it is very moderate. It | 
proposes only to disenfranchise three millions and 
a half out of the eleven millions of French electors. 
Nevertheless, M. Baroche and the committee con- 
sider the principle of universal suffrage to be | 
sacred. The majority of the Assembly seem dis- | 
posed to follow their example. What next will 
follow may not so easily be predicted. Almost 
the worst sign is the want of harmony among the 
journalist leaders of Republican opinion. M. | 
Leroux, in the Republique, counsels peace under 
all-circumstances, whatever attempts may be made 
against the constitution; so throwing back the 
Republican party to the old course of secret con- 
spiracy. On the other hand, the Voir du Peuple 
and the National speak menacingly, having changed 
their tone if not their policy. While Emile de 
Girardin denounces as madmen or traitors all who 
counsel resistance. There is a good policy and 
there is an evil policy; it would be simply no | 
policy to act either way without that unanimity 
which is indispensable to success. ‘he commemo- 
ration of the Republic has passed off quietly. ‘The 
decorations were splendid, and gratifying to the 
sight-seers ; but we hear of no gaiety. ‘Ihe journals 
are surprised at the good order in which the police | 
kept the people on the occasion ; forgetting that in 
the first A of the Revolution the people main- 
tained order without the police. M. Eugéhe Sue | 
has taken his seat in the Assembly. 

At Rome, as at Paris, all is quiet. Notwith- | 
standing, some resentment may naturally be lurk- 
ing, since arrests continue and new confiscations | 
are being decreed. The Holy Father has restored 
the bastinado; and chivalrous French soldiers 
assist at the ceremony. It is really not much to 
be marvelled at that neither the French nor their 
protégé can become popular at Rome. At Turin, 
the Archbishop continues to defy the Government, 
hardly, one would think, to the advantage of the 
Church. 

The German complication is becoming simplified. 
The Frankfort “ Interim” commission dies out; 
the Erfurt phantom vanishes into thin air. All 
that remains of German endeavour since that hope- | 
ful spring of 1848 is the confused memory of | 
struggle and defeat, deception and bewilderment. | 
It is something, however, that the bewilderment is | 
less, though the only edifice yet looming through 
the fog is the old Diet of 1815, reérected ; Austria | 
resuming the initiative. It is even said that Met- | 
ternich is returning. 

Russia has pretended to withdraw its forces ; 
either crouching to make the leap more sure, ‘or 
satisfied that Western Europe may be Cossack- 
ruled without Tartar aid. The affairs of Denmark 
and of Greece, remain, as usual, unsettled ; indeed, | 
Baron Gros has officially declared his mission to be 
ended, fruitlessly, 


PARLIAMENT. 


PROGRESS OF WORK DONE. 
HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

In Commirree.—Elections ({reland) Bill—Railways Abandon- 
ment Bill. 

Reap a Tuixpd Time.—Benefices in Plurality Bill. 

Otraer Bustness.—Mr. Ewart’s motion for a repeal of the 
advertisement @uty negatived by 208 to 39—Lord Robert 
Grosvenor’s motion for a committee to inguire into the 
condition of journeymen bakers negatived iby 90 to 4— 
Sir F. N. Buxton’s motion respecting slave and free grown 
sugar postponed till the 3ist instant —Sir Wiliam Moles- 





worth’s amendment on the Australian Colonies Lill nega- | 


tived by 165 to 42—Mr. Gladstone’s amendment on the 
same bill by 187 to 102—The consideration of the Factories 
Bill was postponed until Monday evening. 


HISTORY OF THE WEEK. 


| stitution, 


The House of Commons was employed, on Mon- | 


day evening, in the discussion of the Australian Co- 
lonies Bill. The debate was begun by Sir Witi1am 
Mo.teswortnu, who moved ‘That the bill be recoin- 
mitted for the purpose of omitting all clauses which 


empower the Colonial-office to disallow colonial laws, | 


to cause colonial bills to be reserved, and to instruct 


| colonial governors as to their conduct in the local 


affairs of the colonies ; and for the purpose of adding 
clauses enumerating anfl defining imperial and co- 
lonial powers.”’ 

“Lord John Russell had declared that the colonies 
should enjoy the greatest amount of self-government 
consistent with the unity and integrity of the empire, 
but the bill did not give them that amount of self- 
government. Under its provisions the Governor of a 
colony would be merely the puppet of the Colonial-office. 
Instead of being allowed to make their own laws, the 
colonies, even after they had declared themselves unani- 
mously in favour of any parti@ular legislative measure, 
might have it kept back for two or three years, if the 
Colonial office were not satisfied with it. 
of instances of incompetency and mischievous inter- 
meddling on the part of the Colonial-office was given to 
show what evils would result from allowing the bill to 
remain in its present state. To illustrate the ignorance 


| of the Colonial-office on colonial affairs, he mentioned | 


that for several years running the Colonial-office received 
reports from Ceylon, according to which the number of 
births, deaths, and marriages in that colony was every 
year precisely the same. This remarkable statistical 
fact, which entirely escaped the observation of the Co- 
lonial-office, was explained by the fact that the same 


| report, with an alteration only of the date, was sent year 


after year from Ceylon. From these reports and similar 
information, the Colonial-office was led into the most 
singular errors with regard to the financial condition of 
Ceylon. It mistook a deficit for a surplus of income 
over expenditure. (JIear). 
sury of Ceylon was full when it was empty, that lia- 
bilities were assets, and cancelled notes were bullion. 
He contended that the colonial Parliaments ought to be 
invested with all the legislative powers, except those 
which are imperial. These should be reserved to the 


A long series | 


It fancied that the Trea- | 


a 

Mr. Lanovcuerg could see no analogy between 
our colonies and the United States, nor did he thj 
that such a scheme as the one proposed Was at all 
practicable. So far from effecting the object in view 
it would introduce nothing but confusion and dig. 
content into every part of our colonial empire jp 
which it was applied. 

Rebuking this mode of dismissing the subject in 
“a few minutes’ speech,” Mr. ApDERLEY contrasted 
the colonial policy of Mr. Labouchere, Earl 
and Mr. Hawes since they came into office with 
what it was while they were in opposition, ang 
contended that our colonies are entitled to a system 
of government in harmony with the British’ con. 
Ministers had framed a constitution for 
the colonies more like that of Russia than of Epp. 
land—a jumble of despotism and oligarchy, with a 
spice of democracy. 

Sir George Grey was unable to see how th 
could insert in an act of Parliament any such acey. 
rate definition of imperial and colonial questions as 
would carry out the.object proposed ; and he sneer. 
ingly said that he should not apologise for not being 
able to speak for half an hour on this subject. 

Mr. GLAapstonk supported the motion on the 
ground that it is highly desirable to emancipate the 
colonies altogether from the control of the Govern. 
ment at home, unless upon defined objects that 
clearly belong to imperial discretion. 

The House having divided, the numbers were :— 

For the motion, 42; against it, 165: majority, 123, 

A long discussion then took place upon a motion 


| made by Mr. Gladstone, that the following clause be 





Crown, the colonial Parliament being restricted from | 


touching them. The chief imperial powers are, the 
right of proclaiming and of making treaties, of pro- 
roguing and dissolving Parliament, of raising tleets and 
armies, of establishing forms of judicature, of granting 
titles, and of coining money. The prerogative which the 
Queen enjoys in England as head of the national 


Church should not be extended to the colonies, because 


there should be no ‘‘national’’ church there. As regards 
the responsibility of the governor to the people, a colo- 
nial Parliament should have the power of removing a 
governor, by address to the Crown from two-thirds of the 
whole number of members of the colonial Parliament. 
‘*The great principle upon which the colonies would be 
governed is precisely similar to that of the United States 
The great statesmen who framed that constitution had 
this problem to solve—to divide the powers of Govern- 
ment between the States and the Union so as to reserve 


inserted :— 

** And whereas doubts have existed as to the rights 
and privileges of the bishops, clergy, and other members 
of the united Church of England and Ireland, in regard 
to the management of the internal affairs thereof in the 
said colonies; be it enacted, that it shall be lawful for 
the bishop or bishops of any diocese, or dioceses, in the 
said colonies, or in any colony which her Majesty shall, 
by Order in Council, declare to be joined to them, and 
the clergy and lay persons, being declared members of 
the Church of England, or being otherwise in commu 
nion with him or them respectively, to meet together 
from time to time, and at such meeting, by mutual con- 
sent, or by a majority of voices of the said clergy and 
laity, severally and respectively, with the assent of the 
said bishop, or of a majority of the said bishops, if more 
than one, to make all such regulations as may be neces- 
sary for the better conduct of their ecclesiastical affairs, 
on for the holding of meetings for the said purpose 
thereafter.”’ 

Ly asking their assent to this motion he.did not 
call upon the House to take upon itself the respon- 
sibility of determining what should be the system of 
church government and discipline in Australia. Tis 


| sole object was to give the members of the Church of 


England in our colonies the same privileges as thove 
enjoved by dissenters :— 

‘** To the clause which he had described he was willing 
to add five provisoes which he had placed upon the votes, 
The first provided that no temporal or pecuniary penalty 
or disability should be imposed by the regulations that 


|} might be made by the members of the church. The 


to the States self-governmen* in their own affairs, and | 


at the same time to invest the Union with the general 
government of the whole nation. Now, every one 
who has studied the subject acknowledges that, as far 


| as the division of the powers of government is concerned, 


the constitution of the United States has worked well 
for the last seventy years. Therefire | am entitled to 
infer that my constitution for the colonies, which, as far 
as the division of the powers of government is con- 


| cerned, is similar in principle and machinery to that of 


the United States, will also work well; for it seems to 
me that there is a striking analogy between the system 
of government of the United States and what ought to 
be the system of our colonial empire. The United States 


| is a system of government of states clustered round a 


central republic; our colonial empire ought to be a 
system of colonies clustered round the hereditary 
monarchy of England. The hereditary monarchy should 
possess the powers of government, with the excep- 
tion of that of taxation, which the central republic pos- 
sessed. If it possessed less, the empire would cease to 
be one body politic; if it continued to possess more, the 
colonies wonld be discontented at the want of self- 
government, and would, on the first occasion, imitate 
their brethren in America. To prevent such an event I 
propose that the Colonial-office shall cease to interfere 
with the management. of the local affairs of these colo- 
nies, and that they shall possess the greatest amount of 
self-government that is not inconsistent with the unity 
and well-being of the British empire. With this object 
in view, I submit to the consideration of the House the 
measures to which I have referred. I do so with ditf- 
dence as to the details of those measures, but with con- 
fidence that they are founded upon the true principles of 
colonial policy. I, therefore, ask the House to recommit 


' this bill, and to consider these measures in detail,” 


next provided that no one should be bound by the regu- 
lations but the members of the church. The third, that 
as the sees in Australia had at present certain legal rela- 
tions with the metropolitan see of Canterbury, those 
relations should not be modified without the Arch- 
bishop's consent. The fourth, that there should be no 
regulation made affecting the right of the Crown in the 
nomination of bishops without the consent of the Secre- 
tary of State. ‘Lhe last, that no regulation should autho- 
rize the bishop to-admit to any clerical office any one 
who did not take the oath of allegiance, subscribe the 
articles, and declare his unfeigned assent and consent to 
the Prayer-book.”’ 

As an illustration of the evils arising from the want 


| of some such convocation as the one proposed, he re- 
| ferred to the fact that no clergyman could officiate in 





the colony without a licence from the Bishop, and 
that this could be withheld or withdrawn by the 
Bishop at his own pleasure, without assigning any 
reason for so doing. He did not call upon the House 
to interfere with this arbitrary and unbalanced power; 
all he asked was merely, that the members of the 
Church of England in Australia should be allowed to 
deal with it, without being deterred by fears and 
doubts of the penalties of the law. If the members 
of the Church of England could not do that for 
themselves which the Roman Catholics, the Presby- 
terians, the Independents, and the Baprists did for 
themselves, Parliament could not help them. What 
he asked was, that Parliament should put it in their 
power to regulate their own affairs, as freely as 
other sects do. 

Mr. Lanoucners strongly objected to the proposal, 
on the ground thatit went to establish an eccle- 
siastical system and a local legislature founded 
thereon, which would be independent alike of the 
Imperial Parliament and the Colonial Legislature. 
He objected to laws being made by an ecclesiastical 
synod, unknown in the history of Christianity. 

Mr, Hore and Mr. Woop supported the motion, 
on the ground that the Church in the colonies shoul 
be allowed to have her usages equally with the Wes- 
leyans and Roman Catholics. B 

Mr. Roenvck detected in this motion an under- 
hand attempt to establish a Convocation, Finding 
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uld not gain their point in England, the 
— ye that oak were trying to eatablioh some- 
ing of the kind in the colonies. These gentlemen 
wished to be placed in the — of Dissenters. Now, 
were the members of the 
themselves of the character of members of that Church, 
and put themselves on an equality with J umpers ? 
Mr. GLADSTONE was understood to say “ Yes. a 
vate House understand what that means. First 
he would strike out altogether the names of “ the 
united Church of England and Treland’’—they were 
ns professing anything they liked—a simple 
Pedy of Dissenters that chose to meet together. And 
why, then, should the Imperial Parliament pass any- 
thing about them at all? If they ever established 
that independent ecclesiastical legislature, there was 
an end to “‘the Church of England and Ireland,” a 
complete separation of Church and State. The mo- 
tion was self-contradictory. If they belonged to the 
Church of England they must submit to its ordi- 
nances, and if they did not belong to it, let them call 
themselves Dissenters, and he would ask perfect 
freedom for them to do what they liked, however 
ridiculous it might be. If the right honourable gen- 
tleman had brought forward such a motion as a 
“Jumper”—(a@ laugh)—he should have thoroughly 
understood him, and would have seconded him, but 
not having done so he felt bound to oppose it. 

Mr. Rounpett Pater was afraid, from the speech 
they had just heard, as well as from other symptoms, 
which unfortunately no one could help perceiving, 
that they were approaching a time when the prin- 
ciples which the Church of England maintained 
would be discussed under far different circumstances 
from those they had been hitherto accustomed to 
hear, and under which all who were friendly to that 
Church, or the Monarchy, or the country itself, 
would ever wish to hear them discussed. The views 
enunciated by Mr. Roebuck respecting the Church 
were tyrannical. By constitutional law, at this mo- 
ment, the Church of England has as much right to 
have her spiritual necessities considered by the 
Bishops and Clergy in Convocation as the State has 
a right to have temporal matters considered in that 
House. 

Sir Grorcz Grey regretted the gece tone 
which the discussion had taken. He could not 
avoid expressing his regret that the course taken by 
some members of the Church had led to proceedings 
tending to exhibit the Church in a state of disunion, 
thereby impairing its efficiency. He opposed the 
motion, because it sought to make the Church in the 
colonies independent of the State. 

Mr. Appertey begged the House to remember 
that the question before them was simply whether 
the Church in the colonies should be allowed to 
meet for the management of its own affairs without 
incurring the penalties of premunire. 

Sir Joun Jervis opposed the motion, because it 
would introduce heartburnings and dissensions into 
the colonies. As for the argument used by the last 
speaker, it was altogether irrelevanty the statute of 
premunire being a territorial enactment, and not ap- 
plicable to the colonies at all. 

Mr, Guiapstone reiterated that all he asked for 
the members of the Church of England in the colo- 
nies was, that they should have the same power of 
making regulations for their own guidance as other 
religious bodies had. 


The clause was negatived by 187 to 102, and the 
third reading of the bill was fixed for Monday. 


Mr. Ewart brought forward his motion for the re- 
peal of the advertisement duty, on Tuesday evening. 
tis, he said, one of the most objectionable and one 
of the most oppressive taxes. It is one of the heaviest 


hurch of England to divest | 








burdens on literature, science, and art ; andit presses | 


much more heavily on the poor than upon any other 
class of the community. He compared American 


and English newspapers in order to show that the | 


former have nearly ten times the number of adver- 
tisements which the latter have, and this difference 
may be fairly ascribed to the fact that there isno duty 
on advertisements in the United States. At present 
the tax produces £157,000 a-year, a very small sum 
considering the evils which it inflicted. The motion 
was supported by Mr. Mitner Gipson and Mr. 
Home, opposed by Mr, TreLawny and Sir CHares 
Woon ; by the former, because he thought we ought 
to appropriate £2,000,000 a- year towards the payment 
ofthe Nutional Debt, and could not spare the sum 
which would be lost by repealing this duty; by the 
latter, because he could not afford to give it up, as he 
could not carry on the public service and pay the in- 
terest of the debt without money. The House having 
divided, the motion was negatived by 90 to 44. 


it was therefore now proposed that a committee 
should be appointed to inquire into the sanitary con- 
dition of those places in which the food of the people 
is prepared. If it can be proved that these places are 
not only so unwholesome as to injure the health of 
those who work there, but also to affect the bread, 
rendering it unwholesome, all parties must concur 
that some sanitary regulations are necessary. 

Sir Georcz Grey opposed the motion on the 
ground that it would be violating the principles of 
political economy; that it would be impossible to en- 
force it, and thatif Parliament should legislate for 
journeymen bakers it would immediately be asked to 


| legislate for other trades. 


Mr. Starrorp did not think the question was 
fairly met by such arguments as these :— 

‘It would not be likely to attach the working classes 
to the legislation of this country if they found that, under 
the guise of philosophy and certain dogmatic rules, the 
House of Commons endeavoured to conceal their ina- 
bility to deal with the evils of a complex social system ; 
and, if Parliament made them feel that it would do no- 
thing for them, in the long run they would think it 
extremely desirable to do a great deal more for them- 
selves than Parliament would wish.”’ 


Mr. Bricut charged Lord Robert Grosvenor with 
advocating Socialist doctrines, or at least with 
acting as the advocate of men who hold those opi- 
nions. In the Baker's Gazette, a newspaper specially 
devoted to their cause, he found doctrines laid down 
which were identical with Communism :— 

‘* They were, that the country must soon go back to 
the old principle of determining by att of Parliament the 
minimum of wages which working people were to re- 
ceive, regulating that minimum by the prices of food. 
If Parliament did that, and fixed the number of hours 
which was to constitute a day, then it was said that a 
great point would be gained for the working classes of 
this country. The writer next went on to say that, in 
holding those opinions, he by no means maintained the 
views of Communism, because he would allow all who 
thought proper to work longer each day than the number 
of hours specified by law as the limit. But he un- 
hesitatingly put it to the House whether the language of 
that journal did not amount to Communism? Was it 
not similar to the language held by Robert Owen, 
and by the Communists of France, and by the Com- 
munists in other countries? Then, he would ask, 
who were the clients of the noble Lord? They were 
not women or children, but grown-up men, and not 
—— men either, but Scotchmen; and it was 
generally thought that if any description of persons 
were better able than any other to take care of theim- 
selves, Scotchmen formed that class. The condition of 
these journeymen bakers was represented as most hor- 
rible—the dens in which they worked were said to be 
dreadful. Then, if they came to England voluntarily to 
work in such places, how very horrible must be the 
places which they quitted? He was astonished to see 
such a cause sanctioned by the advocacy of the noble 
Lord—it was most surprising to see him contending for 
the supporters of such a publication as the Gazette to 
which he had referred—to see him urging the adoption 
of Communistic doctrines in favour of any class, and, 
worst of all, in favour of a body of stalwart men who 
needed no protection.” 

Lord Dup.ey Stuart supported the motion. He 
had not heard a single reason why it should be re- 
fused. 

Mr. Georce Tompson repudiated the doctrines 
advanced by Mr. Bright. He had himself been ac- 
cused of being somewhat too much of a political 
economist ; but if he could imagine that the science 
of political economy necessarily led to such opinions 
as those expressed by the Member for Manchester, it 
would greatly alter his sentiments on the subject. 
It appeared to him that a great deal of information 


| was yet wanted, if not for legislation within the 


walls of that House, at least for the purpose of in- 
fluencing public opinion out of doors. 

Mr. SHARMAN CRAWwFoRD was also among the sup- 
porters of the motion. On a division the numbers 
were :— 

For the motion, 44; against it, 90: Majority, 46. 

The Archbishop of Canrersury took an opportu- 
nity, on Tuesday, of replying to the charge lately 
brought against him of having nominated one of hissons 
to a valuable reversionary sinecure in the Prerogative 
Court of Canterbury. As regards the nomination the 


| statement is true, but false as regards the value of 


The case of the journeymen bakers was next | 


ught under discussion by Lord Ronert Gros- 
YENoR, who moved for a select committee to inquire 
into the sanitary condition of that class of working- 
men. Last year he had moved for leave to bring ina 
bill to prohibit night labour in bakehouses, which 
Was refused, although no attempt was made to deny 
the existence of the evils complained of. On that 
Occasion Sir George Grey admitted, on sanitar 
grounds, there might be a case for interference, and 


the sinecure. By an act passed in 1847 all future no- 
minations in the Prerogative Court were placed under 
the control of Parliament; the consequence is that 
the office of registrar, if ever held by his son, “* which 
is very uncertain, not to say improbable,’’ will be 
performed in person, and its salary will be regulated 
according to the duties and responsibilities of the sta- 
tion. 

It would appear from what took place in the House 
of Commons on Thursday evening that there will be 
no effective opposition to the compromise on the 
Factory Bill which Ministers intend to propose. On 
the question that the committee should be postponed 
till Monday, Lord Joun Manners said :— 

“He agreed with his noble friend who had been in 
charge of the bill, that the framework of the measure 
proposed by her Majesty’s Ministers was more likely to 
produce a beneficial result than the bill as proposed by 
his noble friend. He was, therefore, inclined to accept 
the bill proposed by her Majesty’s Government; but 





beyond that he could not extend his te He 
should, therefore, on the bringing up of the — 
pose that half-past five o’clock should be substituted for 
six in the evening, which would make it an effective ten 
hours bill. And he considered that both the honour of 
the House and the rights of the people were concerned 
= & passing of an effective ten hours bill.” (Loud 
Cc 8). 

Mr. Actionpy thought there was nothing to hinder 
the House from going into committee upon the bill 
at once. Sir Gzorce Grey said the bill was in 
charge of Lord Ashley, who had left the House, after 
having given directions that the bill should be com- 
mitted on Monday. The bill was accordingly post- 
poned until Monday. 

The Elections (Ireland) Bill went through com- 
mittee on Thursday, and was ordered to be reported 
last evening. A short discussion took place on a 
motion by Mr. O’ConneExt intru.. cing vote by ballot, 
but Mr. Bernat ruled that it was not within the 
scope of Parliament to entertain that question in dis- 
cussing the bill then before it. 





PROTECTION MEETINGS. 


This has been a busy week with those noblemen 
and landowners who are striving to stave off the agi- 
tation of the Rent Question, by sending the farmers a 
wool-gathering in search of Protection. 

On Monday a meeting of delegates from various 
agricultural societies throughout the kingdom took 
place at the South-Sea House, at which an address 
was adopted, of rather a vague nature :—* A dissolu- 
tion of Parliament,’’ it said, “* cannot now be remote, 
and may occur much earlier than is generally ima- 
gined. If Protection is to triumph, Protectionists 
must be prepared for the struggle a dissolution will 
bring. The two great points on which preparation is 
indispensable to success are—close and untiring at- 
tention to the registration of electors, and a timely 
lection of fit and proper candidates.”’ The address 
proceeds with recommendations “ for the efficient 
performance of these requisites ;’” and concludes with 
ahint that, though nominally applied to county re- 
presentatives, the suggestions are equally applicable 
to boroughs.’’ Several reports of the distressed state 
of the agricultural districts were read, but none of 
the protectionist journals have given any details as to 
the nature and extent of the distress. 

The grand meeting of the noblemen, gentry, and 
farmers, who are about to commence an agitation in 
favour of the reénactment of the Corn-Law took 
place at the Crown and Anchor, on Tuesday. Nearly 
2000 persogps are said to have been present, and several 
inflammatory speeches were made by Mr. Chowelr, 
of South Muskham, Newark, Mr. Edward Ball, of 
Burwell, Cambridge, Mr. Watson, of Keillor, in 
Scotland, and others. 

Mr. Chowler “ had no hesitation in saying that the 
agriculturists, as a body, had never been in a worse posi- 
tion than that in which they were at present placed. 
Already the agricultural labourers talked of combina- 
tions, and he could not help anticipating the most serious 
perils after harvest. The labourers did not blame the 
farmers for their condition, for they were well aware that 
the farmers had not the means of affording them em- 
ployment; and under those circumstances could it be 
expected that farmers would mount their horses for the 
purpose of opposing the just demands of their hunmbler 
fellow-countrymen? Mr. Cobden had said what he 
would do if asystem of protection were reéstablished, and 
what would then become of the landlords. But I will 
say openly that if the landlords will stick to us, we will 
stick to them—( Loud and enthusiastic cheers.) Weown 
nine-tenths of the horses of the kingdom, and we have 
the men to ride upon them—( Vociferous cheering.) 

Mr. Edward Ball asserted that ‘ the landlord who is a 
party to the passing of free-trade measures is bound to 
sustain and uphold his tenantry—(Vehement cheers.)’’ 
He wanted also to know, “if the land be to pay the 
interest of the national debt, whether it is fair and just 
to take away the income out of which the interest of the 
national debt is to be paid, and what right or justice 
there is in demanding the full payment of the national 
debt ?—( Loud cheers.) If the fundholder has looked on 
and encouraged the movement which was made to bring 
us to ruin, 1 want to know with what propriety he can 
ask to gather out of our ruined means the wealth which, 
under other circumstances, we would cheerfully pay 
him ?—(Cheers.) But we are told that our landlords 
cannot now reverse this policy—that they have gone too 
far to recede—and Cobden, last year in Leeds, said only 
let the agriculturist come forward and put in one shilling 
in the shape of a corn duty, and I will create such a 
tumult as shall shake the kingdom to its centre— 
(Laughter.) Most deliberately and dispassionately my 
answer to that is—The sooner the better !—( Tre 
cheering ; the whole of the assemblage rising, and waving 
their hatsand hands.) 1 say that we have a conscience, 
that we have a superintending Providence, that we have 
laws violated, that we have all these things which will 
sustain and give endurance to us in any conflict that ma’ 
approach; and that, therefore, we may laugh at 
threatenings, and set them at defiance—( Loud cheering.) 
But what have the tenant-farmers to fear at the approach 
of discord? Can you be worse off?—(‘ No, no/’) Can 
any alteration damage you?—( Renewed cries of ‘ No, 
no!’) Allis lost!” 

They would not fear the threats of a demagogue. My 
answer for the whole body of the tenantry of the country 
is this, that we are disposed to risk all, brave all, dare 
all—( Vociferous cheering, again and again r 
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and that we are prepared, come what will, and cost what 
it may, at the hour of our country’s peril, for our homes, 
our wiyes, and our families, to take those terrible steps 
which are the most frightful for a good and loyal man to 
imagine, but which necessity and unjust treatment hur- 
ries us on and brings us to the contemplation of.—(Cries 
of ‘‘ Bravo, Ball,” and vehement plaudits.) 

Mr. Watson spoke for the farmers of Scotland.—‘‘ One 
subject alluded to that day roused his Scotch blood a 
little. The tenant-farmers were told that they had nei- 
ther the moral nor the physical courage to stand up and 
insist upon their rights. If such men as the ‘ Apostle of 
Peace’ and his satellites choose to insult us, the men of 
England, the men of Scotland, and the men of Ireland, 
then say I to them— 

“Come on, Macduff, 
And damned be he who first cries—Hold, enough !’” 
( Vociferous cheering.) 

Professor Aytoun, of Edinburgh, indulged in the same 
strain. He believed that “‘ the yeomanry and the tenantry 
in both countries are united in their determination to 
have the infamous measures which are over-riding us all 
repealed: and when the red cross of St. George and the 
silver cross of St. Andrew are blended indissolubly toge- 
ther, I fear no Cobdens—I fear no opposing force. (Loud 
and long-continued cheers.) 1 despise their threats, as I 
know that their hearts are cowardly; and I tell them 
that their insolent challenge has been taken up, in a 





manner which they fear to answer, by the true men and | 


the valiant spirits of Britain; and in the justice of the 
cause we repose our faith in its issues. (Loud and long- 
continued cheering.) 

Mr. William Caldecott, of Triton-lodge, near Col- 
chester, would not petition the House of Commons; “ but 
if we are to have no Protection, let us go thousands in a 
body to insist upon equality of burdens. We have the 
power in our own hands. If they will not listen to the 
voice of reason—if constitutional means will not avail, 


band yourselves together in a league for withholding the | 


taxes, the tithes, and the poor-rates—(immense cheer- 
ing)—until the Government do listen to your com- 
laints.”’ ° 

Mr. J. Allnutt, of Wallingford, gave a broad hint to 
the landlords. ‘* The continuance of the present system 
will ruin the landed interest of the country. We shall 
go first, but noble Lords and the aristocracy of England 
will be the next to follow. We have lived long enough 
to find out that the expression of ‘rowing in the same 
boat’ has meant nothing. We have rowed in the same 
boat, but they pulled one way while we pulled another— 
(Cheers.) We come forward not only in defence of our 
own rights, but the rights of our landlords. I believe 
their eyes will yet be opened, and that, when united 
with the tenant-farmer, they will not only reéstablish his 
rights, but preserve the throne and prevent the establish- 
ment of a Republican form of Government in this 
country.” 

The meeting was also addressed, in supporf*of a series 
of seven resolutions, defending Protection, and protest- 
ing against that ‘“‘miscalled system of free-trade,” by 
Sir Matthew Ridley White Ridley, the Earl of Eglin- 
toun, Lord John Manners, and others; but the most re- 
markable portions of the proceedings are given in the 
passages we have cited. ‘ 

Mr. H, Higgins, of Hereford, advised the Ministers to 
take warning from that, the most extraordinary meeting 
ever held in England. (Cheers.) I call on the Govern- 
ment (said the speaker, suiting his action with out- 
stretched arms to the concluding words of the sentence), 
and I tell them to redress our wrongs; and, unless they 
do so, we are prepared to exercise the strength we stiil 
retain in our arms. (Loud cheers.) If they won’t be led 
by argument and by rational means—if they won’t 
listen to the voice of reason, and to facts and figures 
which show the impossibility of farmers continuing under 
this system — if they won't alter their system by moral 
force—then we will fight for it. (Tremendous applause, 
the whole meeting standing up and cheering vigorously.) 

The Duke of Richmond said, he was not made of that 
stuff which permitted him to go about with the wind, 
flattering every popular demagogue. (Loud cheers.) 
And he had vue Jduglish quality in him—that he would 
not be bullied. (Continued cheering.) He would not 
suffer a knot of cotton-spinners in Manchester to dictate 
to the whole empire—he would not consent to lose the 
colonies of Great Britain—he would not sit by and see 
men trying to ruin the shipping interest, and to force into 
emigration those honest and industrious mechanics who, 
by their skill, energy, and good conduct, had, up to the 
time of the repeal of the Navigation Laws, been able to 
obtain a fair day’s wages for a fair day’s work. (Cheers ) 
Nor would he consent to leave the honour and glory of 
this great country depending upon Mr. Cobden and Mr. 
Bright. (Loud cheers.) 

Thanks were voted to the Chairman (the Duke of 
Richmond) amidst the most vehement demonstrations 
of enthusiasm. 


A large meeting of Protectionists took place at 
Ipswich on Saturday. The chief speakers were 
Major Beresford and Mr. George Frederick Young. 
In the course of a long harangue, on the need of 
protection to save the nation from ruin, the latter 
said it was folly to look for relief from the present 
distress by any measure of financial reform. The 
very utmost reduction which Mr. Cobden could pro- 
mise in the national expenditure was £10,000,000, 
whereas the loss to the farmers from the abolition of 
the Corn Law was said to be £90,000,000 a year. 
He denounced competition—“ the offspring of free 
trade’’—as lying at the root of all our social evils; 
the manufacturing system is rotten to the core, so 
that no lover of his kind would give any encourage- 
ment to it; and we have now arriyed at a crisis in 
which we must either giye up free trade or give up 








humanity. Major Beresford eulogized the Parlia- 
mentary tactics of Mr. Disraeli, and endeavoured to 
convince the farmers that the only way in which 
they can restore protection is by turning out every 
one of their representatives who does not vote in 
favour of it. 

A numerous meeting of landowners, farmers, and 
others was held at Malton, in Yorkshire, on Satur- 
day afternoon, to hear Mr. Ferrand explain his views 
on the subject of a Woollen League for the professed 
purpose of ruining the cotton trade. He enlarged 
upon the necessity of taking immediate steps to put 
down the men of Manchester. There is no time to 
lose ; ** wait twelve months longer and we shall have 
Protection restored or the country ruined.”” After a 
long denunciation of American slavery and the cotton 
trade he went on to ask why it is that slavery exists 
in the United States, and then answered his own 
question :— 

‘** Because England wills it—because you encourage 
it—because you are the madmen to spend your money 
in buying slave-grown cotton in America, instead of 
growing wool in your native land. 
damnable, and the judgment of God is upon us. 
(Anplause.) It is to rescue England from that infamy, 
that shame, and that disgrace that I call upon the people 
of England, and the farmers of the Malton polling 
district, to join the Farmers’ Wool League. ( Applause.) 
Oh, it will be a happy day for England when she can 
generously stand up and exclaim, 
cotton is permitted within these our realms ; thank God, 
from slavery our hands are clean.’ (Cheers.)” 


It is our dependence upon the United States for 
cotton which makes us tamely submit to all sorts of 
indignities from the American Government. Look, 


for example, at the way in which a sailor on board | 


an English ship was treated by the authorities of 
Charleston a few weeks ago. On the ground of his 
being a man of colour he was dragged from the ship, 
put in gaol, and kept there for two months. What 
would Pitt, the immortal Pitt, have said had he been 
alive? He would have ordered our fleet to sail to 
Charleston instantly with orders to level it to the 

round, unless instant redress were given. But 
Lord Palmerston thought there would be no advan- 
tage in pressing the matter. Neyer was there any- 
thing more disgraceful, more humbling onthe part of 
our Government :— 


“It appears now, so far as the Government is con- 
cerned, that the protection of the British flag is to be 
left to British merchant seamen, and as I am a living 
man, if I were the captain of a merchant ship, and the 
authorities of Charleston came on board my vessel and 
tore one of my crew away, I would thrust a red-hot iron 
into a barrel of gunpowder and blow them to the devil 
and myself to glory. (Laughter and cheers).”’ 


He concluded by moving a resolution in favour of 
joining the Wool League, which was carried unani- 
mously. 

CLERICAL AGITATIONS. 

The Morning Chronicle of Wednesday, enlarges 
upon the extent to which the clerical agitation has 
lately gone, no less than 1500 clergyman having ex- 
pressed a desire that something should be done to 
set the minds of men at rest on the points at issue, 
and the journalist aflirms that the late meetings of 
the bishops have not been without aresult. After 
several days spent in anxious consultation at Lam- 
beth, the fruit of their deliberations is the bill laid 
by the Bishop of London on the table of House of 
Lords, on Monday, of which we take the following 
outline from our contemporary :— 

“The bill proposes that the jurisdiction of the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council shall remain as hereto- 
fore, but that as often as it shall be necessary to deter- 
mine any question of doctrine of the Church of England, 
such question shall be referred, in the form of a special 
case, to the whole Episcopate, to be convoked for that 
purpose by the Archbishop of Canterbury—the opinion 
of the majority, when duly certified in writing to the 
Council, to be binding upon the latter, and to be 
specially reported to Queen. Much, of course, must 
depend upon the details of the measure. For instance, 
we must be sure beforehand that such references, 
when they occur (which, judging from the experience of 
past times, will very rarely happen), will not be settled 
by an opinion drawn up after an hour’s conversation in 
the dining-room at Lambeth, but upon solemn argu- 
ment and grave consideration. Care must be taken to 
surround the proceedings with such formalities as 


may impress upon the minds of the episcopal 
judges a due sense of their responsibility, not 
to the Privy Council, as advisers or assessors, 


but, as judicial expounders of doctrine, to the Church. 
Precautions of this kind, we believe, are not wanting in 
the present bill. It is proposed that the bishops shall sit 
as a court, that due notice of the time and place of sit- 
ting shall be given to the parties, who shall be entitled 
to be heard, either personally or by counsel, and that the 
prelates present, and concurring in the opinion, shall 
subscribe the same with their own hands. Assuming 
that the points to which we have referred will be suf- 
ficiently provided for, we have no hesitation in recom- 
mending churchmen to give their support to a measure 
which, if not all that could be desired, promises at least 
to relieve them from the substantial grievance of their 
actual position.” 

The Morning Herald attempts to deny that the 
meetings at Lambeth haye produced any thing. The 


It is horrible, it is | 


* No slave-grown | 


great object of those who 
affirms, was 

‘* To obtain from the assembled prelates a declaration 
or manifesto touching ‘the doctrine of the church on 
holy baptism,’ as a set-off to the late judgment of the 
judicial committee. *# * * Common rumour repor 
that a pes proportion of the prelates adopted the y 
rational resolve to be parties to nothing which had not 
first the approval of the two Primates. This obviously 
quashed the whole plan, and it is, accordingly, we under. 
stand, altogether relinquished.” 

In a letter to the rector of St. Philip’s, Birmingham 
dated May 1, which that gentleman hms transmitted to 
the Birmingham Gazette for publication, the Bishop of 
Worcester alludes to these meetings: he says, “ the 
Bishops have already held three meetings, which have 
been very numerously attended, and they are to meet 
again on Monday next, when probably some final results 
may be determined. 


aaeegeai 
promoted the meetings, it 





We find the following statement in the Qzforg 
Nerald of Saturday last, furnished by its London 
correspondent: the comment is such as pertains to 
the party which the Herald represents :— 

‘* There are strange rumours afloat again as to the 
| interference of Prince Albert with the education of the 

Prince of Wales, in whose education, as heir apparent to 
the Throne, the nation must naturally take a deep con- 
cern. * * * The report is, that the Prince Consort 
has objected to his son being taught the Church Cate. 
chism. It is also said that his Royal Highness’s tutor 
has declined being a party to such a dereliction of duty 
and that he has, therefore, either resigned his respon- 
sible office, or intimated a wish to be relieved from it as 
soon as another arrangement can be made. JI do not 
vouch for the correctness of these unpleasant reports in 
all respects; but they are very current, and there is tog 
much reason to believe that they have some foundation 
in fact. Now, we cannot help Prince Albert holding 
opinions at variance with the Church Catechism, how- 
ever we may deplore it. The German Rationalism and 
Mysticism are so prevalent in the unjversity where the 
Prince received his education, that it is not, perhaps, 
much to be wondered at that his Royal Highness should 
be tainted with their baneful principles; and there is 
much in the Prince’s conduct, as respects religion and 
the Church, which gives countenance to this idea. But 
itis most unwarrantable to apply that or any other free- 
thinking system to the education of the Prince of Wales, 
who stands in a relation to the Church which will admit 
of no such tampering with the faith to be inculcated 
upon him. At his Royal Higuness's baptism it was 
enjoined that he should be instructed in the Church 
Catechism. And the Catechism is set forth in the Prayer 
Book—which has the force of law—as ‘ an instruction 
to be learned of every person before he can be 
brought to be confirmed by the Bishop.’ Princes are no 
exception to this rule of the Church. It is deemed 
necessary to the attainment of an acquaintance with our 
holy religion, to which there is no royal road. And if 
the heir apparent to the throne is to be trained up as he 
ought to be, aright-minded, sincere, and dutiful son of 
the Churech—the Church of which he will one day be the 
supreme governor—it is most essential that he be early 
and carefully taught the Church Catechism. In common 
consistency it must be so. There cannot, one would 
think, be two opinions on the subject, among such, at 
least, as look upon the Church as a solemn reality, and 
its requirement@as things which are not to be trifled 
with. . 

“ Coupling the circumstance just referred to with the 
subject of another report that has been current the last 
week or two, to the effect that the use of the Athanasian 
Creed has been prohibited at the Queen’s Chapel, it has 
a very bad appearance; and no wonder that it should be 
causing much uneasiness among those who are anxious 
about the religious interests of one who will at some 
period—not, perhaps, very many years hence—be called 
to the Throne, and invested with superior authority 
both in Church and State. The report has been put in 
print by at least one London journal, in order that it 
might be contradicted if untrue, that the Athanasian 
Creed was forbidden to be used in her Majesty's private 
chapel; and, as no contradiction has been given to it, 
the presumption is that it is only too true. And this is 
one of the evils attending the seclusion of the Royal 
Family from all public participation in the services and 
the teaching of the Church. They are never seen at 
public worship now-a-days, The private chapel which 
they attend is quite confined to the inmates of the 
palace—the domestic circle—a limitation which only 
affords too great facility for the indulgence of private 
predilections and prejudices, without regard to the 
teaching of the Church herself, as conveyed in her own 
ordinances. Altogether, the subject is one of great 
anxiety and disquiet among serious people.” 

It was expected that Lord Chief Justice Wilde 
and Justice Talfourd would have given judg- 
ment in the Court of Common Pleas on Wed- 
nesday, in the case of Gorham versus the Bishop 
of Exeter, but at the sitting of the Court, the 
Lord Chief Justice said that, though very desirous 
to dispose of the Bishop’s application for a pro- 
hibition to stay the proceedings in the Ecclesiasti- 
cal Court, in the present term, the Court was unable 
to do so, from the necessity of obtaining information 
essential to the due consideration of the question. 

In the Court of Exchequer, Mr. Bowdler, the 
proctor for the Reverend Mr. Gorham, applied for 
a further postponement in the case of Gorham 
versus the Bishop of Exeter; which was agreed to. 





The Reverend Gilbert Elliot has been appointed to 
| the Deanery of Bristol, mot, however, says the 
| Examiner, because of his relationship to Lerd John 
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Russell, but on account of his superior talents and 
acquirements. “ Why Lord John Russell was to 
neglect such worth,” says our contemporary, ‘ be- 
eause the possessor happened to be a connection, we 
gre at a loss to discover ; and he has acted with 
spirit and justice in not allowing the apprehension 
of groundless taunts to overrule his discretion in the 
use of his patronage. No one ever accused Lord 
John of any want of moral courage when he wanted 
to promote a Russell or an Elliot to a good place. 
The complaint is that he exhausts it all on such 
occasions. 

Mr. Ridley H. Herschell, a converted Jew, pro- 

ses that a conference of Christians of all nations | 
shall be held in London, in connection with the | 
Industrial Exhibition of 1851. In order that the 
assemblage may not consist of a motley collection of 
persons holding opposite views, Mr. Iferschell recom- 
mends that invitations be sent only to those who 
believe in the divinity of Christ and justification by 
faith, While disclaiming all party and sectarian 
feeling, he says, ** With those who de ny the inspira- 
tion of the scriptures, and who view Christ simply | 
as a gifted man, sent to be an example to us, we have 
no Christian sympathy or fellowship.” Sir Culling 
Eardley Smith is in favour of the proposal, and | 
promises to promote it pecuniarily and otherwise. 

Tne Leeds Mercury says, that the Committee of 
Council on Education has forbidden the school- 
masters in Wesleyan schools receiving Government 
money, to act either as local preachers or as class | 
Jeaders, or to assist in holding a prayer mecting. 

Mr. Henry Wilson, a Wesleyan local preacher on 
the “Manchester circuit,’ is threatened with ex- 
pulsion trom the body for taking part in a reform 
meeting at the Free Trade-hall. Ilis accuser and 
judge, Mr. Osborne, superintendent of the district, is | 
one of the most active opponents of popular educa- 
tion, unless it be mixed with sectarianism. 

Dr. Cullen, the new Roman Catholic Primate, 
arrived in Dublin on Friday, and almost immediately 
procet ded to visit the College of Mayno th. 


THE ARCTIC EXPEDITION. 

The four vessels comprising the Arctic Expedition, 
under Captain Austin, namely, the Resolute, the | 
Assistance, the Pioneer screw-steamer, and the 
Intrepid steam-vessel, left their moorings at Green- 
hithe, on Sunday morning, for the Arctic regions, the 
officers and crews in the highest spirits. Among 
other preparations for their arduous undertaking, 
they have taken with them eight gutta percha 
ledges or boats of 20 lbs. each. These were ordered 
by the Admira'ty, and are sv contrived as not only to 
carry from seven to eight cwt. of provisions, but also 
to float on the wooden sledges to which they will be 
attached when launched off the ice into the sea. 


Turned upside down, they will be found admirably 





adapted to serve as a shelter to the men during the 
pight. Mr. Shepherd has supplied nearly a waggon- | 
load of balloons for the conveyance of messages; and 
every requisite has been provided for prirfr g the 


slips and despatching them. Should the wind prove 
favourable on arriving at the edge of the ice, these 
aérial messengers will be sent up to announce the 
approach of the searching expedition. 


The sailing orders of Captain Austin insist upon 
his using ever y exertion to reach Melville Isiand, and 
detaching a portion of his ships to search the shores 
of Wellington Channel and the coast about Cape 
Walker, to which point Sir John Franklin was 
ordered to proceed. From a diligent examination of 
these several places it is hoped that some certain 
trace or record of the missing expedition will be ob- | 
tained, so as to enable him to form an opinion as to 
the best course to be adopted for their rescue. 

The ships are fully equipped and provisioned for 
three years, to meet any emergency which may arise. | 
In addition to these supplies there are stores and pro- | 
visions left by Sir James Ross at Port Leopold ; and 
a further store was sent out in the North Star last | 
summer. These, however, are not to be considered | 
asa part of Captain Austin’s stock, but as a reserve | 


for the aid of any of Sir John Franklin's party who 
may reach that spot, or as a depot on which any 
party may fall back, should it unfortunately be sepa- 
rated from its ships. In prosecuting the search, the | 
orders are to use every effort during the summer, 
losing no opportunity of getting to the Westward, 
and to secure the ships in some safe harbour before 
the winter sets in. Next year the search is to be re- 
newed if necessary ; but the expedition is to return 
home in the autumn of 1851, unless it have found 
such traces of the missing expedition as may en- 
courage a prolonged search. 

Commander Philips left for Ayr on Friday to pro- 
ceed with Captain Sir John Ross to the Arctic 
regions. 


MAY MEETINGS. 
The annual general meeting of the British and 
Foreign School Society was held in Exeter-hall on 
5 
Monday. The Earl of Carlisk, who pre sided,— 
“ Urged the necessity of merging all minor disputes 


| loaded arms. 


silent and rebuked before the seething and fermenting 
ignorance that threatened to engulf their teeming 
population. 

“ Society at large, notwithstanding many most encou- 
raging symptoms of improvement and progress, appeared 
to him still to be labouring under evils which he could 
portray by no other epithet short of terrific. They wore 
a hundred forms and presented themselves in a hundred 
ways; but, perhaps, they might be roughly classed as 
mainly coming under the general heads of ignorance, 
poverty, and crime. 

‘‘Helooked upon it to be the mission—the true, obvious, 
and paramount mission, both of all individual men and of 
all corporate bodies, to wage incessant war against those 
evils which still disturbed and desolated our globe.” 


From the report of the Committee it appears, that 
upwards of 1000 children are in attendance at the 
model-schools, and that the normal-schools continue 
prosperous; 142 students having been under tuition 
durin® last year, and, in. the training-school for 
females, 132 teachers. Seventy-two new schools, 
accommodating 7000 children were opened last 
year—45 in England, and 27 in Wales. 

The annual meeting of the Protestant Association 
was held at Exeter-hall, on Wednesday ; the Earl of 
Roden in the chair. The reports read enumerated a 
long list of cases in which attempts have been made 
to elevate Roman Catholicism above Protestantism :— 

** On the occasion of her Majesty’s visit to Ireland, 
the titles of the Romish Archbishops and Bishops were 
recognised, and precedence given to them which ought 
to have been accorded to the native nobility. Then there 
was the removal of a distinguished nobleman from the 
commission of the peace for having taken part in a 
loyal and legal procession. That nobleman was too 
highly esteemed to be disgraced by any measure, whether 
suggested from the Vatican, the Castle, or Downing- 
street. The blow struck was not against Earl Roden 
alone, but against the Protestant party. (Cheers.) 
The committee also notice the fact that a coin recently 
issued—called a ‘ florin’—was altered from the usual 
form of coinage by the omission of the words ‘ Fidei 
Defensor,’ and, on inquiry being made, it was found 
that the Master of the Mint was a Roman Catholic. 
(Hear, hear.) When the Jesuits were driven from 
Rome they found shelter under the British flag at Malta. 
When, subsequently, Protestants sought that shelter, so 
readily accorded to the Jesuits, it was denied them. On 
inquiry it was found that the Governor was a Roman 
Catholic. (Cheers.) An attempt was now being made 
to make the Roman Catholic religion the state religion 
at Malta in spite of the opposition of the Roman Catholic 
Governor himself.” 


STATE OF GERMANY. 

The most noteworthy of the German news is the 
circular addressed by Austria to its ambassadors at 
the German Courts, announcing its intention of con- 
voking the representatives of the different States, at 
Frankfort, on the 10th instant. in order to create a 
new central power, in place of the Frankfort com- 
mission. Austria bases this step upon the treaties 
of 1815. ‘This * latest movement”’ is in fact a retro- 
gression to the state of things before 1848. 

According to the recent privileges granted by the 
Emperor of Austria to the clergy, no one can hence- 
forth officiate as religious teacher or professor of the- 
ology in public seminaries without being duly autho- 
rized by the bishop in whose diocese the institution 
is. The Roman Catholic bishop can at any time 
displace the deputed functionary. The bishop has 


| the option of selecting for his pupils (Alwnneri) the 


lectures to be read at college, and causing them to be 


| examined upon these lectures in his seminary. For | 


the rigorous examinations of the candidates for a 
doctorship of theology, the bishop names one-half of 
the examiners from those who have attained the de- 


| gree of doctor of divinity ; and no one can get this 


degree who has not, in the presence of the bishop 
or his deputy, sworn to the articles of the Council of 
Trent. 

The Wurtemberg Government has laid before the 


Chamber a new law of election, which excludes | 


universal suffrage, and introduces a property quali- 
fication. 

Bavaria, it is said, intends to withdraw from the 
Zollverein in 1853, when the present treaty expires. 

Munich is expecting another beer-riot, the price of 
teer having been raised a kreuzer the pint. The city 
has the appearance of being in a state of siege; the 
guards at the palace and gates are doubled; the 
public buildings are filled with soldiers; end the 
streets are regularly patrolled by detachments with 
The cause of the commotion may seem 
slight; but not if the German satire be deserved,— 
that every Bavarian gets up in the morning as a beer- 
cask, and goes to bed as a cask of beer. 

The Court of Assizes of Cologne has just acquitted 
the many persons accused of participation in the in- 
surrection of May, 1842, at Bonn. The chief of them 
was Kinkel, a poet of some celebrity, and formerly a 
professor at the Universityof Bonn, He had pre- 
viously been condemned to death for his share in the 
insurrection at Baden, but the sentence had been 
commuted into one of imprisonment for life.. When 
the trial at Cologne had concluded, he was taken back 
to prison, The Court of Assizes at Wesel is occupied 
in trying sixty-seven persons for having been con- 


and differences on matters of faith, which ought to stand | cerned in the insurrection at Iserlohn ; and the Court 





| 





of Mentz will, in a few days, commence the trial of 
seventy-seven accused, including some deputies of 
Frankfort, for different aets of insurrection. 

The first trial by jury in Hanover took place on 
the Ist inst. 

The Prussian and Hanoverian Governments have 
ordered their troops to remove the German national 
cockade (red, oak and black) from their caps. 

In the sitting of the Second Saxon Chamber at 
Dresden, on the 30th of April, great sensation was 
created by a declaration made by Zschinsky, one of 
the'Ministers, to the effect that, although the punish- 
ment of death was abolished by the fundamental 
rights in the constitution, the Government did not 
intend to be guided by that abolition, nor by any 
other of the fundamental rights, if they were thought 
to be dangerous to the preservation of order. 

The Grand Duke of Baden has, by decree of the 
4th inst., prolonged for another month the state of 
siege of the Grand Duchy. 

The Frankfort Journal states that the reigning 
Duke of Coburg contemplates abdicating the Duchy 
of Gotha to Saxe-Meiningen, receiving in its stead 
a part of the Duchy of Hildburghausen. The object 
of the exchange is to render the respective territories 
more compact, 

The Prussian province of Posen is in a most de- 
plorable state of anarchy and misery. The police 
and military are totally incompetent to suppress the 
numerous bands of robbers, who carry on their work 
in open daylight, and before the eyes of the authori- 
ties. Neither life nor property can be considered 
safe. ‘Lhe province of Silesia merits a similar deserip- 
ion. 

Letters from Copenhagen anticipate that it will be 
impossible to terminate by a pacific arrangement the 
question of Schleswig. Denmark insists on main- 
taining the bases of the preliminaries of peace laid 
down in the convention of 10th July last, which 
would lead to the separation of Schleswig and Hol- 
stein and the incorporation of Schleswig ay pret ; 
but as the majority of the population of Schleswig is 
German, it refuses to consent to what would be its 
political annihilation. 





THE FRENCH REPUBLIC. 

The anniversary of the establishment of the Re- 
public was celebrated in Paris and throughout 
France, on the 4th instant. The Paris féte is de- 
scribed as very magnificent in its appointments, 
There were lofty triumphal arches, statues, pillars 
crowned with figgvers, festoons of flowers, and tri- 
coloured flags, of bands of music. ‘The obelisk of 
the Place de la Concorde was surrounded with an 
immense platform, ateach angle of which were placed 
immense sphinxes ; whilst against the four sides of 
the pillar stood Egyptian figures, of huge size, as if 
the guardians of some treasure mentioned in the 
hieroglyphics above them. ‘The fountains in the 
centre of the Place were sloped gently down to the 
ground, and covered with green turf, interspersed 
with beds of living flowers, whilst the waters above 
danced in the sunbeams amidst a profusion of ever- 
greens and plants in full bloom. The sun shone 
brightly, and all was very gay, except the people. 
The illuminations and fireworks at night were yery 
brilliant. No private houses, however, were lighted 
up. ‘The cost of the féte amounted to 300,000 francs, 
one-third of which was subscribed by the city of 
Paris, the remainder being granted by the Assembly. 
None of the authorities assisted at the féte. 

The new Electoral Law was moved by M. Baroche, 
in the Assembly, on Wednesday. Its consideration 
was declared urgent by a majority of 453 against 
197. Generals Cayaignac and Lamoriciére voted in 
the minority. 

The six democratic candidates returned for the 
department of the Saone-et-Loire have a larger ma- 
jority than at the former election, The lowest on the 
list has 24,782 votes more than the highest of his 
Conservative opponents. 

For some days past there has been a strike among 
the workmen in the employment of the paper-stainers 
of Paris. The workmen demand that their day’s 
work shall be limited to ten hours, as in the period 
of the Provisional Government, It is thought that 
the affair will be compromised. 

Some disturbance took place on the Ist instant at 
Toulouse, in consequence of a number of persons 
going through the streets singing revolutionary 
songs. 


CONDITION OF ROME. 

‘**The Pope is at Rome,” says the correspondent of 
the Morning Chronicle, ‘in full plenitude and power, 
supported by 25,000 bayonets (French and Austrians), 
but hated by the majority of his subjects. He has 
an empty treasury, and the paper currency, which 
was at nine per cent. before his Holiness’s return, is 
now at sixteen per cent. 

‘The Romans complain that they are ‘doomed to 
submit to men in petticoats, cowards, bigots, and as 
incompetent to govern as prone to revenge and op- 
— ! These are the words of all the Romans I 

ow ; and the facts I am an eye-witness of.’ ”’ 

The punishment of the bastinado has been re- 
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oer na by the Pope; and arrests continue to be 
made, 

The Nazionale of Florence states, from Rome of 
April 26th, that his Holiness had determined to con- 
fiscate the property of the deputies of the Roman 
Constituent Assembly to the amount of 2,500,000 
Roman piastres (11,000,000 francs). 





RAILWAY ANNOYANCES TO THE PUBLIC. 

The Times recals attention to a remarkable decision 
ae made by Baron Alderson in the Exchequer Court, 
nan action brought by the Eastern Counties Railway 
Company, for false imprisonment. The plaintiff, Mr. 
Gay, one of the City cornmeters, having some time since 
met with an accident to his gig, near Romford, had to 
return to London by rail. A friend accompanied him. 
They took third-class tickets. When the train come up, 
there was but one third-class carriage, and that was full. 
The porter desired them to get into a second-class 
carriage. After some hesitation, and assured by the 

rter that “all was right,” they did as he told them. 
When they arrived at the place where the tickets are taken, 
the guard demanded the difference of fare. They refused 
payment, and the guard locked the door, and when they 
reached the Shoreditch terminus gave them in charge to 
one of the company’s officers. The superintendent re- 
fused to be satisfied with their explanation, and said 
they must either pay or go before a magistrate. Both 
Mr. Gay and his friend expressed their willingness 
either to remain at the station while an inquiry was tele- 
graphed to Romford, or to return there with the officer 
and point out the porter who had put them in the second- 
class carriage. The superintendent refused either course, 
and sent them in custody of the officer before Mr. 
Arnold, who immediately dismissed the charge, with a 
reprimand to the officer. 

hey then returned to the station and demanded an 
inquiry into the matter, and an apology. 

etting neither, Mr. Gay brought this action. In 
defence the secretary of the company deposed that the 
officer had exceeded his instructions, and consequently 
was not justified in the eyes of the company. Thereupon 
Mr. Baron Alderson gave his opinion that “ there was 
no case to go to the jury,” as the officer ‘had not been 
authorised by any of the rules or regulations of the com- 
pany to take the plaintiff or his friend into custody. ‘The 
company, therefore, could not be held to be responsible 
for an act to which they had not been a party.” 

After some consultation one of the jury stated that 
they were ‘‘ decidedly of opinion that the company were 
responsible.” 

r. Baron Alderson.—“ But, sir, it is my duty to tell 

‘ou that in point of law they are not responsinle. It would 

be an absurd idea to think of making a man responsible 

for the actions of his servants when they had acted with- 
out his authority.” The jury still persisting, 

Mr. Baron Alderson added, wit some warmth— 
‘Then, as you appear to be dissatisfied with my direc- 
tion, and are going to take the law iato your own hands, 
I will try with another jury, gentlemen.” 

Considerable di ensued between the Court 
and the counsel on both sides, the jury still remaining in 
the box. At length Mr. Baron Aliotemn said—‘‘I shall 
direct the jury that upon the evidence on my notes the 
verdict should be found for the defendants. The jury 
have a perfect right, no doubt, to find a verdict against 
my direction; but in that case the end will be that the 
Court above, upon application, will at once set such a 
verdict aside, and thereby in all probability entail an al- 
most endless expense upon the parties.” 

The Foteman.—“ Then, my Lord, under your Lord- 
ship’s direction we find for the defendants.” The verdict 
was accordingly entered for the defendants. 





ST. ALBAN’S SUCCESSION. 

In the Bail Court, on Tuesday, Sir Frederick Thesiger 
applied for a rule, in order to file a criminal information 
against Frederick Watmagh who had been annoying the 
Duchess of St. Albans by threatening letters, and by 
libels against the late Duke of St. Albans. 

Sir Frederick Thesiger explained the circumstances. 
“In the year 1827 the late Duke, who was married that 
year to Mrs. Coutts, was applied to on behalf of the mo- 
ther of Frederick Watmagh, it being represented that 
the late Duke’s father had had intercourse with her, and 
was the father of three children by her, of whom Frede- 
tick Watmagh was one. The late Duke ascertained 
from his uncle that these representations were correct, 
and that the father of the la'e Duke had been in the habit 
of making an allowance to the family. Accordingly, the 
late Duke continued the assistance. Ultimately he made 
an arrangement by which the sum of £200 was annually 
paid into Coutts’s bank for the family. In the first 
place it was given entirely to the mother; but, after some 
time, the two female children died, and then the money 
was divided between Frederick Watmagh and his mo- 
ther. The Duke died in May, 1849. e made a will, 

ut no wish was ever expressed that the payments should 
bd: continued after his death. ‘Ihe Duchess has, from 
time to time, been assisting the family of this Frederick 
Watmagh, who have been deserted byhim. The mother 
of Watmagh has, for some time, been married to a Dis- 
senting minister, who is still living, and who is in diffi- 
culties ; but a weekly allowance has been paid to her by 
the Duchess ever since the death of the late Duke.” 

Mr. Justice Coleridge inquired if the letters imputed 
illegitimacy. 

Sir Frederick Thesiger: ‘Oh, no doubt, my Lord. He 
says his mother married the father of the late Duke.” 

Mr. Justice Coleridge: ‘“‘ And that the late Duke had 
issue?” 

Sir Frederick Thesiger: ‘‘ Yes, and that he had issue, 
and that this Frederick Watmagh claims to be the issue. 
It is really a yery serious matter, my Lord,” 








Mr. Justice Coleridge: ‘‘ In some respects, then, this 
is like the Duke of Marlborough’s case ? ”’ 

Sir F. Thesiger: “‘ Yes, m rd, it is.” 

Mr. Justice Coleridge: ‘“‘ You may have a rule.” 


THE AGAPEMONE, 


At the Vice-Chancellor’s Court, on Wednesday, a 
pe was presented to prevent Mr. George Robinson 

homas from endeavouring to obtain possession of his 
son, a child of four years of age. Mr. Thomas is one of 
a community of persons residing at an establishment 
called the Agapemone, situated at Charlinch, near 
Bridgewater, and founded by Mr. Prince, formerly a 
clergyman of the Established Church. It appéars that 
this community hold very peculiar opinions, especially 
upon religion, and that upon such grounds Mr. Thomas 





is argued to be unfit to have the charge and education | 
of his child. Mrs. Thomas, who is separated from her | 


husband on account of these opinions, was a Miss 
Nottidge. 


There were six Misses Nottidge, and gach of | 


them had a fortune of £6000. While Mr. Prince was in | 
the Church he had formed a society called the Lampeter | 


Brethren, and 
Prince officiated as curate of Stoke, in Suffolk, and 
during his ministry he obtained great influence over the 


composed principally of clergymen. | 


Misses Nottidge, who were of his congregation. In 1842 | 


Prince was prohibited by the Bishop from preaching. | ing about seventy yards from Mr. Maddle’s house. I 


In 1843 the young ladies followed him to Brighton, to | 


attend his ministry there at Adullam Chapel. In 1845 
Mr. Thomas, then in deacon’s orders, succeeded Prince 
at the chapel, and Prince opened another chapel at Char- 
linch. Some of the ladies also went there to be present 
at the opening. 

Whilst the party were staying at an inn at Taunton 


quiring her presence at another inn; she went to him, 
and he informed her that she would give great glory to 
God by marrying Lewis Price, one of his followers; she 
gave consent, and secrecy was enjoined upon her by 
Prince, who directed her to withdraw. Afterwards ano- 
ther message of the same nature was sent from Prince 
to another sister, Agnes; on proceeding to the inn where 
Prince was staying, she was informed that God was 
about to confer on her an especial blessing, but that she 
must make a solemn promise that she would do what was 
required of her. She was unwilling at first, but, on 
being urged, consented, and was then informed that it 
was the mind of God that she should be married to 
Brother Thomas in a few days’ time. She required time 
to make a settlement of her property for the purpose of 
providing for any family she might have. The answer 
was, ‘‘ There will be no need of anything of that kind, 
you will have no family ; it would not be in accordance 
with your present calling,—your marriage will be purely 
spiritual to carry out the purposes of God.” She re- 
turned to her sisters without making any observation in 
reply, and found Mr. Thomas with them. The whole 
party, including Prince, Price, and Thomas dined with 
Agnes Nottidge and her sisters on the same day, at 
Taunton, where Prince informed Price and Thomas tbat 
Harriet and Agnes had, in obedience to the will of God, 
consented to become their wives. 

Prince also induced Clara Nottidge to marry one of his 
friends, named Cobbe. The three marriages were cele- 
brated on the same day; and after a time Mr. and Mrs. 
Thomas went to reside at Prince’s house, the Aga- 
pemone. This was a large building, with grounds ap- 
propriated to the residence and recreation of Prince’s 
followers; upon the top of the building was placed a 
flag, bearing the inscription, ‘ Hail, holy love!’ with 
the effigies of a lion and a lamb; the inmates were pro- 
tected by a couple of bloodhounds, which were under 
the control of servants, so as to guard against the intru- 
sion of strangers. 

The peculiar doctrine of Prince and his followers was 
that ‘the day of grace was passed and the day of judg- 
ment come,” and therefore prayer was no longer of any 
avail. They also made no distinction in the Sabbath, 
but spent it in healthful exercises. Mrs. Thomas ap- 
pears not to have been satisfied with the new abode, and 
after some months she left, or rather was ordered to 
leave, the house. She went to Mr. Thomas’s mother’s, 
where her child was born, and afterwards to her own 
mother’s, where she has since remained. 

Mr. Wigram and Mr. Goldsmid, in support of the 
petition, referred to the cases of Shelley and others, as 

recedents. The petition was opposed by Mr. Thomas 

imself, who addressed the Court with perfect calmness 
and self-possession. He denied the allegation that he 
was under the influence of Prince, or that Prince or him- 
self held blasphemous or irreligious doctrines. He 
denied that Mr. Prince had ever spoken of himself as 
the Holy Ghost; and asserted that the statements upon 
the opposite side were distorted and untrue. He ac- 
knowledged that they had discontinued the use of prayer, 
but not of worship; and that they played foot-ball, and 
other games on Sundays. It was in consequence of the 
temper of his wife that she had been uncomfortable at 
the Agapemone ; and she had not left it in consequence 
of Mr. Prince’s being angry with her on account of her 
pregnancy. He denied that he was turned out. His 
wife, when she married him, knew his sentiments, enter- 
tained the same, and had adopted them of her own free 
will before he was acquainted with her. She was then 
over twenty-eight years of age,—old enough to know 
her own mind. ‘They, the followers of Mr. Prince, had 
been much maligned; but he defied any one to establish 
a charge of immoral conduct. ‘he Agapemone was a 
work of God, It was solely on account of his opinions 
that it was sought to keep his child fromhim. He left 
the responsibility with the Court. 

Judgment was not given. 

MURDERS AND MURDEROUS ASSAULTS, 

The affair at Clapham only grows darker with inquiry. 
The adjourned inquest on the body of Sarah Snelling— 











who was found dead in the house of Mr. Maddle, 14, Clare. 
mont-place, Wandsworth-road—was held on Monday, 
Mr. Parratt, the surgeon, who analyzed the contents of 
the stomach, deposed that he was unable to detect the 
presence of chloroform, or of any poison. He was of 
opinion that the death was occasioned by fright. A 
number of persons om unimportant evidence, occasion. 
ally interrupted by Mr. Maddle. It did not appear that 
as it was first said, any plate had been stolen. On being 
re-examined, Mr. Maddle ‘‘ could not undertake to say 
that he had lost any plate. A few.silver spoons were 
lost. He had also missed a number of silk handker. 
chiefs, &c. He never kept much property in the house, 
He could not give any description of any of the articles,” 

Coroner—“ Do you know the number of the watch?” 
Witness—“ No, I don’t.” 

—- Nor the maker’s name?”  Witness— 
“ oo” 

A Juror—‘ Would you know the watch again if you 
were to see it?” Witness—‘‘ Perhaps I might.” 

Juror—‘' Well, you don’t appear to have had much 
plate ; can’t you give a description of any portion of it ?” 
Witness—“ No, I don’t trouble myself about such things. 
It is only such trumpery swells as you do that.” 

William John Long deposed—I live at Lavender-road, 
Wandsworth road. Iama labourer. On Sunday week, 
at about twenty minutes to twelve o'clock, I was stand- 


heard a whistle. looked up, and saw a man who 
appeared to me to have just dropped off the wall of the 
garden of Mr. Maddle’s house. After the whistle he 
commenced to walk towards Battersea-fields. As he 
passed me his hat blew off, and I had an opportunity of 
observing him. He hada small bundle. He was almost 
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his hand. The first man was rather short. 
like a tradesman. The other man was taller. He 
appeared younger. He had long, dark, curly hair. 

One of the nephews of Snelling was brought into the 
room and shown to the witness, but he said he was not 
the person. 

It appeared that two nephews were in the habit of 
visiting her. 

As no other evidence was forthcoming, the jury re- 
turned a verdict of ‘‘ Found dead, under suspicious cir- 
cumstances.”” 

A man named Macarthur and his wife, both vagrants, 
were arrested in Alnwick, a few days ago, on a charge of 
having poisoned a child by giving it arsenic. 

A case of fratricide occurred at the village of Auchter- 
auder on Thursday week. Mr. Jack, a farmer in that 
neighbourhood, on his way home from market, met his 
brother, with whom he had had a previous quarrel about 
some family matters; and, the dispute having been re- 
vived, Jack pulled a spring dagger from his pocket, 
rushed upon his brother, and stabbed him to the heart. 
The unfortunate man only survivec a few minutes. The 
murderer, who was at one time a confirmed lunatic, has 
been lodged in gaol. 

At the Central Criminal Court, on ‘Thursday, Alex- 
ander Moir, baker, charged with the wilful murder of his 
wife, by beating and kicking her in a most savage manner, 
yn the 22nd of March, was found guilty of manslaughter. 
In returning this verdict, however, the jury adaed that 
they considered ita case of avery aggravated nature, 
Mr. Baron Alderson, in passing sentence, said he en- 
tirely concurred with them in that opinion. He regarded 
the offenge committed by the prisoner as little short of that 
of murder, and he, therefore, felt it his duty to pass a 
sentence upon him next in severity to capital punishment 
—transportation for life. 


He appeared 





MISCELLANEOUS. 

The daily bulletins relating to the health of the Queen 
and the royal infant during the week have been satisfac- 
tory. It is said that, should her Majesty’s health be 
sufficiently improved, the court will remove to Osborne 
House in about a fortnight. The Court Circular says, 
that upon the return of the Court from Osborne, about 
the middle of June, the Queen will hold the usuul 
drawing-rooms, and that it is also her Majesty’s intention 
to give balls, &c. 

Prince Albert, accompanied by the royal children, 
visited the Colosseum and Cyclorama at half-past nine 
on Saturday. 

The anniversary of the Queen’s birth-day, who will 
complete her thirty-first year on the 24th inst., will be 
celebrated with the customary rejoicings, except the 
royal birth-day drawing-room, on Wednesday, the 15th 
inst. Lord John Russell, Earl Grey, Viscount Palmer- 
ston, and Sir George Grey have issued cards for grand 
official banquets on the occasion. 

Her Majesty intends paying a visit to her loyal Irish 
subjects this summer, accompanied by her illustrious 
consort and the Prince of Wales, making the Chester 
and Holyhead line of railway her route to Ireland, 
visiting the stupendous structure, the Britannia-bridge, 
and its locality. We hope nothing will occur to mar her 
Majesty’s intentions. This very agreeable information 
bas been communicated to us by Mr. Gray, agent to the 
Chester and Holyhead Railway.— Freeman's Journal. 

We stated some time ago our belief that the Queen 
had determined that one of Cambria’s daughters should 
act as foster-mother to the expected Royal stranger. We 
can now confidently announce that this honour has fallen 
to the lot of a native of Lilanefydd. Jane Jones, the 
party in question, is the wife of an industrious and re- 
spectable man employed on the Chester and Holyhead 
Railway (Queen Victoria's nurse will be a real ‘‘ Jenny 
Jones.” —Carnarvon Herald. 


The Marquis of Clanricarde has appointed Mr. G. C. 
Cornwall, Secretary to the Post-office for Ireland; and 
Mr. A.W. Blake, of Furbough, county Galway, has been 
appointed to succeed Mr. Cornwall as private secretary 
to the Marquis. 
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The Earl of Rosse, as President of the Royal Society, 
held a levee of the members and fellows on Saturday, at 
his mansion in Great Cumberland-place. The réunion 
was attended by a large number of distinguished visitors, 
including several members of the nobility and corps 
iplomatique. 
tine death of Lord William Hervey creates a vacancy 
in the post of secretary of the British embassy in Paris. 
It is said that Mr. Jerningham, formerly secretary of 
embassy at Madrid, and at present holding the same 
rank at Constantinople, will be promoted to the vacant 


t. 
Porhe inauguration of the Earl Fitzwilliam, as High 
Steward of the town of Cambridge, took place on Wed- 
nesday. In the evening there was a dinner in the 
Town-hall, at which 100 guests were present. 

All that is earthly of the venerable and distinguished 
Wordaworth was consigned to earth, at the little church 
of Grassmere, the favourite valley of the poet, on Satur- 
day. The funeral was intended to be as private as pos- 
gible, but the attendance of ladies and gentlemen 
assembled to pay honour to the remains of the illustrious 
dead was very large. There was a long procession of 
carriages and horsemen, and the church was filled with 
ladies and gentlemen of the neighbourhood attired in 
deep mourning.— Westmorland Gazette. 

Wordsworth has left a poem, consisting of fourteen 
cantos, descriptive of his life, reflections, and opinions, 
with directions that it should be published after his 


knowledge of the French and German languages, and of 
arithmetic and algebra. 

The directors of the Southwark-bridge Company are 
in treaty with the Corporation of the City of London for 
the sale of the bridge. 

A combined deputation from the Provincial Medical 
and Surgical Association, and the Associated Surgeons 
of England, accompanied by several members of Parlia- 
ment, waited on Sir George Grey, on Thursday, the 2nd 
inst., to present a memorial, in which they ask for an 
extension of the franchise of the College of Surgeons, 
and the admission of surgeons in general practice to 
form part of the governing council, They also requested 
that, before the Queen’s sign manual should be put to 
any new amended charter for the College of Surgeons, a 
draft of the same might be submitted to the inspection of 
the deputation. Sir George Grey said the latter request 
was very reasonable, and should assuredly be granted ; 
the other points in the memorial he should take time to 
consider. 

Lord Ashley has written a letter to the Short Time 
Committee stating that he will support the clause in- 
troduced by Sir George Grey, for limiting the hours of 
labour to sixty hours per week, and recommending them 
to accept the compromise, as the best thing they are 
likely to get this session. 

The factory operatives are determined not to accept 
the Government bill. Nothing but the Ten Hours Bill 
will be received by them. Sir George Grey’s amendments 





decease, together with such biographical notices as may 
be requisite to illustrate his writings, under the editorial 
care of his nephew, the Reverend Christopher Words- | 
worth, D.D., canon of Westminster, whom he has ap- | 
pointed his literary executor, so far as his biographical | 
memoir is concerned, with the expression of a desire that | 
his family, executors, and friends would furnish his | 
biographer with such materials as may be useful for his | 
assistance in the preparation of the work.—Morning 
Post. 

Itis a remarkable coincidence that Wordsworth died 
on Shakespeare’s birthday, which is also the anniversary 
of his death ; Shakespeare having died on his fifty-third 
birthday, 1616.—Jdem. 

On his way to the House of Commons on Monday 


night, Mr. W. J. Fox met with an accident which wiil 


prevent him from attending to his Parliamentary duties 
for some days. 

It was stated by Sir George Grey, in the House of 
Commons on Tuesday evening, that the Lord Chancellor 
is already so far recovered as to be able to attend to 
business connected with his office, although he has not 
yetresumed his sittings in the Court of Chancery. At 
the beginning of this term he intimated to the leading 
counsel of his court that he was ready to hear, in his 
house, any appeals that might require immediate atten- 
tion. There was only one case of that nature at the 
time, upon which, after hearing it argued, he pronounced 
a very able judgment. Another such case is now under 
consideration.—[How far this will satisfy suitors and the 
public we know not; Lord Cottenham’s absence from 
court has caused, and must cause, serious inconvenience ; 
to an extent of which, by the tenor of his reply, Sir 
George does not seem to be aware.] 

In the Consistory Court, on Wednesday, a suit was 
promoted by the Karl of Lincolf against the Countess, 
for a divorce on the ground of adultery. The Queen’s 


have excited the greatest indignation in the manufac- 


turing districts, where meetings are being held almost 


daily to protest against the measure. 

In consequence of an attempted reduction of ten per 
cent. in the wages of the nailers, the workmen through- 
out the district of Dudley have been on the “ strike” 
during the past week. 

Thursday last being Holy Thursday, the annual custom 
of beating the parish bounds by the charity children was 
gone through in the morning in nearly all the metro- 
politan parishes, much to the amusement of the * boys” 
and amazement of the pedestrians. 

The salaries of all the officers of the Dorchester Poor- 
law Union, with the exception of the relieving officers and 
the master of the workhouse, have been reduced by the 
Board of Guardians fifteen per cent.—Dorset County 
Chronicle. 

The ceremony of laying the foundation stone of the 
Lincoln and Lincolnshire Penitent Females’ Home took 
place on Thursday the 2nd inst. The stone was laid 
with full masonic honours by the Right Honourable the 
Earl of Yarborough, assisted by the freemasons of the 
province of Lincoln, the mayor and corporation, and cer- 
tain of the clergy and disgenting ministers of the city 
and neighbourhood. The following, which is a copy ot 
the inscription on the scroll which was deposited in the 
cavity of the stone will explain the origin, nature, and 
principle of the institution :— 

“ This edifice, the first stone of which was laid, with full 
Masonic honours, on Thursday, the 2nd of May, in the year of 
our Lord, 1850, by the Right Honourable the Earl of Yarbo- 
rough, President of the Institution, Provincial Grand Master of 
Lincolnshire, and Deputy Grand Master of England, is styled 
the Lincoln and Lincolnshire Penitent Females’ Home; and 
was erected by Messrs. Barnes and Birch, of the city of Lin- 
coln, builders, from the design of Mr. Pearson Bellamy, also of 
the city of Lincoln, architect, by the voluntary contributions of 
the inhabitants of the city and county of Lincoln, assisted by 





Advocate was absent to open the case, when Dr. 
Haggard interposed, and said that Dr. Jenner and 
himself had considered the evidence, and they felt that 
they could offer no effectual resistance to the suit. Dr. 
Lushington then pronounced for the divorce. 

In the Court of Queen’s Bench, on Monday, Mr. 
Cockburn, Q.C., moved for a rule, in order to file a 


criminal information against Mr. John Murray, the pub- | 
lisher, for a libel upon Count Pulszky, in the last number | 


ofthe Quarterly Review. The article contained a violent 
attack upon the Hungarian leaders, endeavouring to 
connect them with the murderers of Latour, and evi- 
dently having for its object to prevent the Hungarian 
refugees from receiving English sympathy. Lord Camp- 
bell refused the rule, on the ground that Count Pulszky 
was not clearly pointed at in the libel. 

On the death of Sir T, Marrable, an office of £1000 per 
annum, in the Board of Green Cloth, and a house in St. 
James’s Palace became vacant. The appointment was 
promised by Lord John Russell to Mr. Norman Mac- 
donald, in consideration of the long and arduous duties of 
Adjutant-General, faithfully performed by his father, the 
late General Sir John Macdonald. The appointment of 
Mr. Macdonald, though it is one in the gift of the Prime 
Minister, did not take place. The house has been con- 
ferred upon the Honourable Colonel Grey!—(when will 
there be an end to the good things that fall into the lap of 
the Greys ?)—and a gentleman, a clerk in the office, has 
obtained the vacant post, the salary being limited to £500 
per annum, thus leaving a surplus of £500 to the privy 
purse, and which will doubtless be judiciously appropria- 
ted.— Daily News 

We are informed, on very good authority, that the re- 
port of the Health of Towus Commission will be issued 
next week. It is said that they recommend the supply 
of water for London to be brought from the Malvern 
Hills, in Wo.cestershire. We should like to know what 
would be the size of the culvert. — The Architect. [We 
are informed, on the best authority, that the Com- 
Missioners will recommend the supply of water from a 
Spot not more than thirty or forty miles frem London.] 

_ It is stated that a strong remonstrance against the 
issue of any Commission from the Crown for inquiry into 
the affairs of the two Universities is in course of signa- 
ture, and has already received the names of nearly all 
the heads of houses at Oxford, and is likely to meet with 
4 similar reception at Cambridge. 

. The Commissioners of the 
just issued an order that no person can be appointed to 
fill clerkship in the Customs hereafter who has not a 








Board of Customs have | 


other friends and favourers of its object, for the temporary 
residence, moral reformation, and religious instruction of unfor- 
| tunate females. The Society erecting it was formed on the 11th 
of June, 1847, at a public meeting held at the City Assembly- 
rooms, over which the Worshipful the then Mayor of Lincoln, 
Richard Carline, Esq., presided; and at the second annual 
meeting of the Society, held at the Corn Exchange, Lincoln, on 
Monday, the 25th of June, 1849, the Right Honourable the Ear! of 
Yarborough in the chair, the following among other rules was 
| adopted, and incorporated in the deed of trust, viz., ‘ That the 
principle on which this institution is established, and shall be 
conducted, is thit of entire religious freedom ; the object being 
not to make proselytes to any particular denomination of Chris- 
tians, but to reclaim those who are living in practices condemned 
by all pious persons,’” 


The accounts from all parts of Ireland give the most 
favourable description of all the crops, and should the 
| potato plant escape disease this year, even so well as it 
| did in the last, the abundance of that esculent will be 
| beyond any former precedent. 

A large number of sales of landed property took place 
in the Encumbered Estates Court on Tuesday. About 
| £54,000 worth of property is said to have changed hands 

in the course of a few hours. 
| prices varying from ten to twenty-six years’ purchase. 

The month of May, this year, has been unusually cold. 
| The first six days of the month, compared with the cor- 

responding days in 1848, show a diminution in tem- 
perature of 17.43 degs. in the shade, and 27.40 degs. in 
the sun. 

A numerous meeting of the tenant-farmers in the 
| vicinity of Cork took place on Sunday, at Mittstead, and 
| Sir William Somerville’s bill was denounced in good set 
| terms, and resolutions adopted in favour of the Ulster 
| tenant-right. 

At the meeting of the Irish Repeal Association on 
Monday, Mr. John O'Connell said that the Pope, on his 
restoration, wished to have an Irish body guard formed, 


but that the answer of the British Government was that | 
such a guard, if formed, must not be employed to resist | 


an insurrection should it break out at Rome, and that 
the British Government must appoint the officers; and 
he defied this to be contradicted. The rent for the week 
amounted to £22 10s. 6d. : 

The Orangemen of the Portadown district, following 
the example of their brethren in other towns, have re- 
| nounced their allegiance to the Crown, and pledged them- 

selves to burn the banners and insignia of the association 
| within a specified period. , 
| The preliminary arrangements for establishing steam 
communication between Ireland and America havin 
been made, the Viceroy steamer has been chartered, an 





|b 
The estates brought | 
| order of the Civil Court, citing him to appear and answer 
| for his letter advising the clergy to resist any ordinances 


| against the rebels. 





will start from Galway for Halifax on the morning of the 
Ist of June. None but first-cabin passengers will be 
taken, and they will be conveyed free from Glasgow, 
Liverpool, Belfast, Bristol, and Dublin to Galway. 

fare to Halifax or New York is fixed at £25. 

The Marquis of Downshire has commenced theopening 
of a coal mine in the locality of his seat at Hillsborough. 
The shaft has already descended a considerable length. 
It is said that his lordship also intends to open a copper 
mine in his own park, where it appears there is every 
sign of a plentiful supply of that ore. 

Two Roman Catholic priests belonging to the Carme- 
lite Chapel in Whitefriars-street, Dublin, while in the 
act of celebrating divine service on Sunday morning, 
were attacked and severely beaten by a dangerous luna- 
tic, who had before been under the surveillance of the 
police, and was released from custody on an unde! 
from his friends, who are respectable people, that he 
would not be permitted to go at large without being 
vigilantly watched. 

ithin the last four or five days the mountains of 
Wicklow and Dublin, within nearsight of the metropolis, 
have been thickly bordered with snow. 

In one parish alone of the county of Galway the friends 
and relations of emigrants have received in the last 
eighteen months, from forty-eight persons in A 
the large sum of £686, to bear the expense of outfit 
passage to the same promised land. Two-thirds of the 
persons sending the money are labourers and servants. 

One of the clerks in the Limerick branch of the Na- 
tional Bank took his gy on Saturday last, it is 
supposed, for Liverpool, vid Dublin, on his course to 
America, accompanied by about £700 of the bank money; 
at least that is all the amount of the deficiency yet 
covered, , 





M. Dupin, President of the French Assembly, has ab- 
sented himself for some days, on account of his health. 

The cellular system is going to be adopted in all the 
ma called ‘* Maisons centrales ’’ of France. A cel- 
ular branch of the prison will be set apart for offenders 
otherwise incorrigible. 

M. de Blainville, the successor of George Cuvier inthe 
chair of comparative anatomy at the Museum of Natural 
History in Paris, was found dead on Wednesday last in 
one of the carriages of the night train on the Rouen 
railway on his way to England. He was seventy-two 
years of age. 

Letters from Warsaw assert that the Emperor Nicholas 
would arrive there on the 7th inst., and that after the re- 
turn of the Emperor of Austria from Trieste he will pro- 
ceed to Warsaw to confer with his imperial brother. 
Owing to the recent discovery of another er 
against Russia, passports are refused to most appli- 
cants; only a few merchants and foreigners can obtain 
them. 

The Emperor of Russia has ordered that two coun- 
sellors shall be appointed, the one at St. Petersburg, the 
other at Odessa, to examine the specimens of agricultural 
products which are to be sent from Russia to the great 
Exhibition in London in 1861. 

The town of Bingen, on the Rhine, has been visited by 
a most destructive fire, which, from the defective means 
at hand for repressing it, raged frightfully for an entire 
day. Nearly fifty houses are destroyed. The wisper- 
wind—a breeze that once a-day blows for some time w' 
the stream of the Rhine—is said to have much teed | 
the violence of the flames. 

The Prussian Minister of Commerce and Public Works 
invites engineers of all nations to submit plans to him 
for the construction of a fixed bridge across the Rhine at 
Cologne, for the purpose of uniting the Belgian and French 
Railways with the Grand German line towards Vienna. 
Since the time of the Roman occupation of the country, 
no German Government has succeeded in oe a 
permanent bridge on this river, either in wood or other 
materials, and the modern system of locomotion is re- 
duced to a mode of passage that has not improved for 
centuries, The bridge is, from bank to bank, 1275 feet. 
The bridge is to consist of three arches or openings, and 
must support a railway for the loaded railway waggons, 
a roadway for ordinary carriages, and a footway for foot 
passengers. Neither the engines nor the entire trains 
will traverse the bridge; the passengers will be other- 
wise conveyed from one station to the other. A first 
prize of 250 Frederics in gold will be given to the best 
plan; and second prize of 125 Frederics to the second 


est. 
The Archbishop of Turin has refused to attend to the 


which should militate against their privileges. He de- 
clares that he cannot obey without the special authoriza- 
tion of the Holy See. 

The Smyrna Impartial gives the following account 
from the Island of Samos:—* A serious insurrection has 
broken out—the authorities were obliged to use force 
One of their chiefs was arrested ; 
400 having taken up arms, the troops fired on them, The 
combat lasted forty-eight hours, and terminated in the 
complete discomfiture of the revolted.” 

The Deutsche Allgemeine Zeitung has letters from 
Trieste of the Ist instant, stating that, according to the 
latest advices from Dalmatia, the city of Stagno had 
been utterly destroyed by frequent earthquakes and a 
sudden irruption of sulphurous springs. No lives were 
lost, as all the inhabitants left the city before it was 
finally destroyed. 

The French colony of Guadaloupe is described to be in 
an alarming position, great irritation existing between 
the black and white populations. 

A new comet was discovered in the constellation Draco, 
on the Ist of May, by Dr. Peterson, at the Royal Obser- 
vatory of Alton. 

Letters from Cadiz state that the Prince and Princess 
Joinville were about to leave Lisbon for London. 

Smallpox and cholera are committing great ravages in 
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Calcutta. ‘he number of deaths by smallpox is said to 
be 400 a-week, equivalent to 2800 a-week in London, 
taking the difference of population into account. 





A railway excursion from Birmingham to Exeter and 


back is announced at a halfpenny per mile. A cheap train 
is likewise announced from Bristol to Birmingham, the 
fare being 7s. for 181 miles. 

The flower show of the Botanic Society took place in 
the society’s gardens in the Regent's 
nesday. The collection of plants and flowers was con- 
sidered to have been unsurpassed in excellence, but the 
attendance was slender, owing to the wetness of the day. 


ark, on Wed- | 


A fire of a serious character broke out at Manchester on | 


Tuesday morning. It took placein one of the three im- 
mense establishments belonging to Messrs. M‘Connell, 
eight stories high, called the Old Mill. The damage, 
which is supposed to be about £3000 is covered by in- 
stirarices. 

Last week a Jew who gave evidence in the J.iverpool 


POSTSCRIPT. 
Saturpay, May 11. 
The latest Ministerial project relating to the Stamp 
Duties was explained to the House of Commons last 
night by Sir Cuartes Woop, who prefaced his ex- 
planation by a brief history of his former attempts in 
that direction, and of what he considered the very 
unreasonable opposition which had forced him to 
abandon them. With reference to the amendment 
adopted by the House, that the duty on mor'gages 
and bonds should be only Is. instead of 2s. 6d., as 
he had proposed, he said : 
‘‘Itso happened that a more inconvenient sum than 


| ls. could hardly have been fixed upon; it not only 
| sacrificed a considerable amount of revenue, but it was a 


police-court in a case of felony, refused to sign his depo- | 


sition, as by so doing he would violate the Hebrew sab- 
bath. Mr. Rushton said that, as the witness declined to 
sign the depositions on religious grounds, he would allow 
him to do soon Monday. 

A mad bulldog is reported to be committing great 
tavages at present in Westmorland. No less than sixty 
sheep have been destroyed by it, and the rabid animal is 
still at large. 

The correspondents of a Perth paper “report a con- 
siderable rise on the let of grass parks this season; the 
difference, a8 compared with last year, ranging from 
twelve to twenty per cent.” 

At the late Flintshire Assizes, a thief, who had com- 
mitted sacrilege by breaking into the parish ohurch at 
Worthenbury, and stealing various articles, stated, in his 
defence, that he did it to raise money to get into the 
police force at Liverpool. 

Mr, Jolin Bloom, of Ompton, near Knueesall, was last 
Sunday asked in church, he being about to become the 
husband of a widow aged seventy-one years, who has 
three times previously been married. The bridegroom is 
in his ninety-second year,— Notts Guardian. 

Ann Merritt, the unfortunate woman under sentence 
of execution for poisoning her husband at Hackney, but 
respited, in order that further inquiries might be made, 
has had capital punishment commuted, and is ordered to 
undergo transportation for life. 

In the Arches Court, on Wednesday, Mrs. Sarah 
Lyne sought for a divorce from her husband on the 
grouud of cruelty. Various acts were proved—con- 
stantly striking and abusing her, on one occasion 
seizing her by the hair of her head, and kicking her. 
The Queen’s Advocate, for the husband, submitted that 
the evidence did not show that the wife’s life was in 
danger, and, therefore, there was not suffici 1 
for divorce, The learned judge, however, pronounced 
sentence of divorce, the facts proving that ‘‘ the parties 
could not live together with any chance of happiness or 
security to the health or life of the wife.” 

Charles Jopling, remanded op a charge of attempting 
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| should stand as in the bill, namely, 5s. 


sum the stamp for which would not agree with any 
existing stamp, and would render it necessary to 
have a completely new set of stamps, to the grest 
inconvenience of all parties in tue country, there 
being considerable expense in making the dies. 
After full consideration, he proposed now to adopt the 
following course: and it would make it necessary to 
withdraw the present bill and introduce a new one, con- 
taining the clauses of the old bill together with those 
framed in pursuance of the suggestions of the hon. 
member (Mr. Mullings). He should propose that upon 
conveyances and transfers of property there should be a 
uniform duty of one per cent. ad valorem. This would 
not give so much relief as he had hoped to give to the 
smaller conveyances. Above £1000 the duty was now 
one per cent, and the only effect there would be that it 
would make the scale more equal. Upon mortgages and 
bonds he should propose a uniform duty of one-eighth 
per cent., or 2s, 6d.; that would be as near the vote of 
the House as it was possible to come, consistently with 
what was really practicable and conven‘ent to the parties 
using stamps. The effect would be slightly to raise the 
duty above what the House had voted, but he thought he 
should be able to satisfy them that this would be the ad- 
visable course ; they fixed on Is., his proposal would be 
Is. 3d. up to £50. 
ried uniformly, which would consider ably relieve mort- 
gages and bonds up to £12,090, With regard to leases, 
he should propose to leave the bill as it stood, except 
(we understood) as to leases with fines in Irel: With 
respect tos ttlements, he should propo th the duty 

per cent. upon 


raised on l 
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settlements of money or money to be land, 
Gentlemen had been under a strange misapprehensi 

of the F 
never thougiit 
duty upon contingent annuities. 


to the intention bill, as if it proposed som 
totally new and oi t 


Hie would admit th 











he had intended to make more certain the words of t 

existing law; but what he should propose was, not y 
to give up that, but to repeal certain words which 
were in the existing act. he words of the existing act 
showed, clearly as he thought, that such contingent 
| annuities were to be charged with duty ; the words were, 
that evry settlement was to be charged, * whether 


to administer chloroform to a young woman to whom he | 


was paving his addresses, appeared for reéxamination 
before Mr. Broughton, on Tuesday. On Tuesday morn- 
ing, however, before entering the Police-court, he was 
married to the young woman by special license, and in- 
stead of repeating her complaint, she was present to 
assure the magistrate of her marriage, and of her trust in 
the prisoner. The prisoner’s solicitor urged that he 
must be discharged, as his wife could not give evidence 
against him. Mr. Broughton, however, remanded him 
for another week, 

In the Court of Exchequer, on Monday, application 
was made in the case of the Reverend Dr. Nolan versus 
Moulding, for libel, to enter a verdict for judgment as in 
a case of nonguit, the plaintiff having withdrawn the re- 
cord as soon as the action against Pettigrew was lost. 
The two actions were of precisely the same chara:ter. 
Dr. Nolan’s counsel stated that this action had not been 
proceeded with, because of the excitement and prejudice 
existing in the public mind. He was now ready to go to 
trial, and he believed that Baron Rolfe, who tried the 
case of Nolan versus Pettigrew, was dissatished with the 
verdict. Mr, Baron Alderson said that this ru e must be 
made absolute for judgment as in case of a nonsuit, The 
plaintiff could, if he thought it well, bring another’‘ac- 
tion. The reason he had assigned for nut trying his 
action was not suflicient; there was no excuse. With 
regard to the opinion of his learned brother who had 
tried the first action, that judge informed him that he 
was by no means dissatisfied with that verdict. The 
plaiotiff might have tried this case, but probubiy the less 
said about it the better. 

At the village of Farringdon, situated about nine miles 
from Bristol, on the road to Wells, a young woiman 
named Ann Cromer, twenty-five years of age, the 
daughter of a master mason, now lies in a complete 
state of catalepsy, in which extraordinary trancelike 
condition, should she survive till next November, she 
will have been for no less than thirteen years. During 
the whole of this period the vital principle has only been 
sustained by the mechanical administration of fluids. 
Although reduced to almost a perfect skeleton her 
countenance bears a very placid expression. Her respi- 
ration is perceptible, her hands warm, and there are 
slight indications of consciousness. Upon one ocevsion, 
when asked if suflering from pain to squeeze the hand 
of her mother, placed in hers for that purpose, the 
mother avers that a slight pressure was plainly distin- 
guishable; and frequendy, when suffering from cramp, 
she has been heard to make slight moans. About six- 
teen weeks alter the commencement of her trance she 
was seized with lock-jaw, which occasions great difliculty 
in attording her nourishment. The medical gentlemen 
who have seen her hold out no hopes of her ultimate re- 
covery. 
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| trarship of the 


the money was to be raised at alleventsor not;’ whetter 
be raised ‘absolutely, or conditionally, or contin- 
gently.’ ie had said, he had intended to make that 


g } 
He believed, upon the whole, the duties 


As 
more certain, 
had not been practically paid; and he thought it better 
to omit the words, and, therefore, all contingent an- 
nuities would be free from duty. These settlements 
had been used to escape legacy duty to a considerable 
extent; but the duties bore so hardly that he proposed to 
repeal the words. He proposed to repeal altogether the 
duty on a lease for a year, and to reduce the duty on 
transfers of mortgages to an ad valorem if below 35s., 
leaving the 35s. in all cases above; and he believed the 
effect would be, beyond that, to relieve almost all trans- 
fers where there was (as we understood) a further sum 
borrowed. 
memorials from 10s. to a uniform duty of 2s. 6d. With 
regard to the ‘ progressive duty,’ or duty on ‘ followers,’ 
a duty of 20s. or 25s. on all skins after the first—which 
fell very heavily upon long conveyances 
pose to reduce it to a uniform duty of 10s. There were 
some minor points, but he need not go into all the details. 
He believed the bill would effect a valuable improvement, 
remove a great deal of doubt and difficulty upon this 
subject, and prove acceptable to the country—(Hear, 
hear). The loss to the revenue, he believed, would be 
£300,000, but very great relief would be given to the 
smaller propnetors . 

He then moved that the order for the further com- 
mittalof the old bill should be discharged ; and, fur- 
ther, that on Monday next the house should go into 
committee in order to pass the preliminary resolution 
necessary for the introduction of his new measure, 
The order was discharged accordingly. 

The Parliamentary Voters (Ireland) Bill was read 
a third time and pas-ed, after some discussion upon 
an amendment moved by Sir John Walsh that the 
bill be read a that day six mouths. 
amendment was nm 

Lord Horusam, 
respecting the conduct ot 

nterbury, in relation t 
Canterbury Prerogative Court, de- 
inence of that 
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clared that the ab 


| nominating a relative to the reversion of the appoint- 


ment in GQuesuoh, Was strictly a matter of principle, 
and was in entire accordance with many previous 
acts in the life of Dr, Howley :— 

* The inference that might be drawn from the siate- 
ment that the bill of 1847 only passed a few months 


before the death of the late archbishop was, that had | 


prolonged, he might have been in- 
He 


his life been 
duced to make an appointment to the office, 


He should propose } per cent. car- | 


as 
, 

before, in imposing a | 
at 


He should propose to reduce the duty on | 


he should pro- | 


prelate from | 


ry % eS 
| (Lord Hotham) would undertake to say that there 
| was not the slightest foundation for any such Suppo- 
sition. (Hear, hear.) The bill in question, which 
| was a Government bill, was introduced by the Lord 
Chancellor on the Ist of July, and received the royal 
assent op the 22nd of July. ‘The archbishop’s death did 
not take place tll the following February; and he (Lord 
Hotham) would leave any one to judge ‘whether, if Dr 
Howley had been inclined to appoint to the office, he had 
not abundant opportunity of doing so. Lest it might be 
supposed, however, that the archbishop was at that time 
in such a state of health as to preclude his attention tg 
business, he (Lord Hotham) might observe that, the bill 
having passed on the 22nd of July, the archbisnop was 
attending his duties at convocation in the following No. 
vember. But he (Lord Hotham) was happy to be able 
confidently to state to the House that the objection of the 
late archbishop to fill up this valuable office arose from 
principle. (Iear, hear.) The feeling of the archbishop 
was that, with respect to any situation in his gift whica 
had become actually vacant, it was competent to him to 
deal as he thought proper; but he did not feel it consistent 
with his high station to anticipate an event the occur. 
rence of which no one could foretell, and he did not think 
it proper to appoint to any office in reversion. (Hear, 
hear). He (Lord Hotham) could, however, carry the case 
still further, by showing that at an earlier period of hig 
career, Archbishop Howley had carried out the principles 
upon which he had acted in this case. At the time 
Dr. Howley was Bishop of London, a sinecure office 
worth some hundreds a-year, which had been held 
by the son of one of his predecessors, who was ap- 
pointed to it when only ten years of age, became vacant, 
Dr. Howley appointed to the office a gentleman in whom 
he reposed confidence, but he only conferred it during 
pleasure, and the present Bishop of London had followed 
the same course, continuing the same ventleman 
in the situation, After Dr. Howley became Arcuvishop 
of Canterbury three offices of a similar kind fell to his 
disposal, and he appointed as joint registrars of the 
diocese of Canterbury two individuals on the sole ground 
that they had for many years discharged the duties of 
the office. He (Lord Hotham) also knew that in 1844, 
when, on the death of the son of a former Archbishop, 
| two situatious became vacant, Dr. Howley appointed to 


| one office the individual who had _ pre viously pe: formed 
the duties as deputy ; and the other situation he did not 
| fill up, nor had it been filled upto this moment. He 


(Lord Hotham) wished to say that, in making this state- 
| ment, he was influenced by no private mctives. He was 
| entirely unconnecied with the late Archbishop, or any 
member of his family, and had never asked or received 
the slightest favour at his hands; but, having been a 
wartu adinirer of the great piety and learning, and the 
humility and meekness, of Dr. Howley, as well as of the 
firm, yet temperate, manner in which he performed his 
important functions, he (i.ord Hotham) had felt that it 
would be a public scandal to allow any stain to be thrown 
upon the memory of so excellent a man.”’ 

In the House of Lords last night the Duke of 
AnxGyLL brought forward the case of Mr. Ryland, 
late registrar of the district of Quebec, an ottice of 
which that genUeman had been deprived under cir- 
cumstances of great injustice. The noble Duke con- 
cluded his speech by*moving certain resolutions de- 
tuiling the hardship of the case, and expressing the 
opinion of the House in favour of Mr. Ryland’s claim 
for compensation. 

After considerable discussion, in which Earl Grey, 
Lord Carucart, and Lord GranviLte contended 
that Mr. Ryland was not entitled to any compensa- 
tion, while Lord Sraniey, Lord BrovGuam, and 
Lord GLENELG supported the motion of the Duke of 
ARGYLL, a portion of the resolutions were agreed to 
on a division, in which the numbers were :— 

For the motion, 22; against it, 19: majority, 3. 
| Itwas stated by Lord Joun Rvssext, last evening, 
| that in consequence of the Queen’s birthday falling 
| on Wednesday next the House of Commons will not 
meet that day, and that the House will adjourn from 
Friday next to the following Thursday, for the 
Whitsuntide holidays. 





A numerous and highly-influential deputation 
waited upon Mr, Labouchere and Sir George Grey, 
| at the Board of Trade, yesterday, for the purpose of 
laying before them the grievances under which the 
railway companies labour with respect to local and 
general taxation, ‘ihe deputation was so numerous 
that it was found necessary to receive it in the Privy 
Council chamber, where 1t was met by Mr. Labou- 
chere, and—on behalf of Sir Geoige Grey, who was 


*| unable to attend—by Mr. G. C, Lewis, Mr. Baines 


(chief poor-law commissioner), and Sir K. Ryan. 
| Several members of the deputation stated their views 
}on the subject, and urged upon Government the 

necessity of interference to put an end to the present 

iniquitous mode of taxation. Mr. Id, from 

Manchester, said that railway property had been 
| depreciated to the extent of £150,000,000, within the 

four years, and he telt confident that Govern- 
ment, by simply doing justice, could raise railway 
stock to its fair and proper value. Mr, Labouchere 
said that if the railway companies could make outa 
case of injustice, as they said it was in their power to 
do, it would be the duty of Government to inquire 
into the matter. 
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Advices from New York to April 27th have been 
received by the arrival of the Adautic steam-ship 
yesterday. ‘The political news are of little interest. 
A fire had taken place in the city of Mexico, by 
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be an destroyed. — -boa | 
Ohio had taken fire, by which upwards of 100 per- | 
killed. 
whe New York Herald, referring to the Ni 
treaty, affirms that it lays the foundation of a com- | 
Jete revolution in the commerce of the world, and | 
also sows the seeds of a naval struggle between the 
| 


the amount of half a million of | 


A steam-boat on the | 


Nicaragua 


United States and England which will surpass any- 
thing of the kind which has ever taken place in the 
history of the human race. It refrains, however; 
from publishing particulars of the treaty. 

Letters have been received from Athens of April 
98th, which announce that the negotiations between 
Baron Gros and Mr. Wyse having been broken off, 
coercive measures were immediately rene wed by 
Admiral Parker, and after a blockade of forty-eight 
hours, and, it is said, a menace to bombard the 
Pireus, the Greek Government struck and yielded | 
on every point. Mr. Wyse demanded that the | 
Greek Minister should apologise for the insult to | 
the boat’s crew of her Majesty’s ship the Fantome. 
Oa the 25th the Greek Chamber met with closed 
doors, when the Greek minister explained that 
the renewal of hostilities was in consequence of the 
definitive refusal of the Greek Government to 
admit in principle the claims of the English Ca- 
binet, although the amonnt of the claims was 
nearly settled. In answer to a question as 
to the support to be expected from the two 
other protecting powers, the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs replied that he expected none not- 
withstanding his pressing solicitations to that effect. 
A very stormy debate in both Houses ensued on a 
demand from the Ministry of a bill of indemnity; 
both Houses refused the indemnity, left all the 
responsibility to the Ministers, and passed a formal 
resolution that the Government should act according 
to the interests of the country, and having in con- 
fideration the perils which menace it at present. 
The English Minister accepts 108,068 
30,000 for Mr. Finlay, £500 sterling for M. Pacifico, 
whose claims upon Portugal are to be referred to the 
Government of that country. The Greek Govern- 
ment agrees to deposit 150,000 drachmas as security 
fot the settlement of M. Pacitico’s claims upon Por- 
tugal. Further accounts trom Athens announce that 
Mr, Wyse had returned to that capital, and that the 
country was tranquil, It was b lieved that the 
British fleet would shortly 

At a Cabinet Council held at Berlin on 
itistant, it was resolv that the Congress of 
should be open ¢ l on the 9th. rh presence of all 
the Sovereigns belonging to the Bund is expected, 


the 7th 
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rinces 
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with the exception of the Duke of Hesse and the 

Duke of Nassau, who, it is stated, will be prevented 

from attending by illness. ‘hey have intrusted 
eigns. 


their proxies to other Sove 

The President of the Republic 
journey to Fontainbleau. The announcement of his 
intention to make this trip, together with the retire- 
ment of the sagacious Dupin, and the statements in 
the Moniteur, that none of the Ministers would re- 
ceive this week, have alarmed people a good deal. 

Some groups were seen on Thursday in the Fau- 
bourg St. Antoine and St. Marceau, talking with 
fierce animation on the subject of the electoral law, 
but they were quite inoffensive. 


has put off his 


At the Central Criminal Court, yesterday, Walter 
Watts, formerly a clerk in the Globe Insurance Com- 
pany's Office, was charged with st aling a cheque for 
£1400, the property of the company. He was also 
charged with stealing a piece of paper belonging to 
the satne company. It appeared from the ¢ vidence 
that on the 26th of February the prisoner paid a 





cheque for £1400 into the London and West- 
minster Bank on his own account, and that, 
on the same day, a cheque for £1400 of the 
Globe Insurance Company was paid into Messrs. 
Glyn and Company's bank by the London and 
Westminster Bank. As for the cheque itself it 
gould not be found, and t ll m was that it 
had been made aw W , and t wry he pass 
book relating t» it erased ; it being part of the pri- 
soner’s duty to take charge of the « s wh 


were returved from the bankers, and to se@that they 
corresponded with th The defence set 
Up was that the evidence was not conclusive. 

Mr. Justice Cresswell said there was no evidence 
to prove that such a cheque had ever existed, and, 
even supposing it ha 
to prove that the prisoner had stolen it. 

The jury returned a verdict, finding 
guilty of stealing a piece of paper. 

A fire of a most alarming character broke out yester- 
day morning, between two aud three o'clock, in 
well known premises termed t W yndhan 
St. James's-squar , and for some time it assumed sucha 


pass book, 


1 existed, there was no evidence 


the prisoner 


the 


i Club-house, 


fearful aspect, as to threaten with destruction the man- 
Sions of several of the noblemen living in the square. 
The flames commenced in the strangers’ room, a most 


] 
magnificently decorated and furnished apartment of vast 
extent. Alter som he fire iti ely €X- 
tinguished, but not till the strangers’ room was burnt 
out, and all its costly furniture and appointments de- 
Stroyed. ‘Lhe other portivis of the pi were 


yurs the was ¢i 





damaged by water. 
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There is nothing so revolutionary, Wecause there is 
nothing so unnat ic as t! train to 
keep things tixed he worl y the ver rot 
its creation In lts € ress.—Dk. ARNOLD, 





PROGRESS OF THE NEW REFORMATION, 


| Ir is not only among the clergy, or among persons 


specially inclined to deal with ecclesiastical abuses, 
that agitation now prevails: the signs of an 
awakened understanding are manifest in every 
direction, and even in high places. 

Not only have the Bishops, struck by the 
hazardous position of their Church, been taking 
counsel,—not only is the Exeter-hall interest astir 
to improve the great gathering of 1851; but in the 
colonial debate of Monday night we have the 
House of Commons at confession. And some of 
the declarations -are remarkable. ‘he general 
declaration was, that the Church of England has 
never been enabled to assert and maintain its own 
organization: it is incapable, therefore, of pre- 
serving to itself the religious function. The fact 
was stated point-blank. Mr. Gladstone said :— 

“ Every religious system has its own private compact, 

except the Church of England.” 
Mr. Page Wood denied that the Church had the 
power of assembling in the Australian colonies for 
purposes of its own internal legislation; and what 
was said of the colonies in this debate was expressly 
said with a more earnest solicitude for the state of 
the Church in England :— 





“It was true,” said Mr. Wood, “other religious 
bodies did possess that power. There was no obstacle 
in the way of the R an Catholics, the We sleyans, or 
the Free Church of Scotland so to act; but the Church 


of England, unfortunately, was not in that position. 
Her position in the colonies was of a very ambiguous 
character She had no mesons of carrying out any useful 
power, but was liable to be fettered at every step by any 
» raise quirks and quibbles against her 


one Who Chose t 
proceedings. Her desire was that she should be relieved 





from that difficulty. In the colonies they had not an 
Esta! hed Church 1 ylaw. The Church there had no 
power-—-no authority; she was merely equal with all the 
other religious sects in the colonies.” 


Mr. Roundell Palmer enlarged this complaint :— 
“‘ Other religious bodies possessed the power of self- 
expausion; the Church alone did not possess it. She, it 

ptin the same state in which she 
4 years agzo.’’ 


appeared, was to be k 
was placed two hundr¢ 

Mr. Hope gave the complaint a more remarkable 
direction :— 

“The Church of Scotland and the Wesleyans had 
their assemblies, the Roman Catholics had their synod. 

“Mr. Lapoucnere: ‘ They are voluntary.’ 

“ Mr. Hope: So was this. Lither the arguments of 
the right honourable gentleman fell to the ground, or 
there was something dangerous, detrimental, and noxious 
in the Church of England which ought to prevent its 
members from being allowed the power of self-action and 
self-government which otter religious bodies possessed.” 
And, alluding to the satirical sceptical speech of 
Mr. Roebuck, Mr. Palmer gave vent to another 
apprehension : 


*“* He was afraid, from the speec') 


they had just heard, 
a 


as well as from other symptoms which unfortun itely no 

nec. uld help perceiving, that they were approaching a 
time when the question of the princip'es upon which the 
Church of England should be maintained, would be dis- 


cussed under far different circumstances from those they 
had been hitherto accustomed to hear, and under which 
all who were friendly to that Church, or the monarchy 
or the country itself, would ever wish to hear it 
cussed.”” ‘ 








What an amazi ‘le is here presented by 
the House of Commons, in this year of the Christian 
1850! A distinguished member of the Church 
which claims to be descended by apostolical suc- 
cession from a Divine founder, 1s pleading before 
the Legislature of the empire for permission that 
his Church may acquire some definite religious 
“compact” or bond—such bond being the very 
p'inciple of unity—some authority to vindicate and 
preserve its own organization! Other members of 
that Church emphatically repeating the declaration 





wera 


of its singular and helpless position among 
churches; while the Ministers of the country 


feebly repel the duty thrust upon them, to seek 





dis- | 


| safety for their Church; weakly “ regretting the 


polemical tone which the discussion had assumed,” 
regretting “that the course taken by some mem- 
bers of the Church had led to proceedings tending 
to exhibit the Church in a state of disunion, 
thereby impairing its efficiency and usefulness.” 
As though the pretended union of the Church, 
kept up in appearance by the disguise and covering 
of its discords and anarchy; could make it really 
efficient or morally useful! The “ Church of 
England”! according to these declarations in Par- 
liament, is the greatest of shams, a something 
without a centrical principle; and so lost is the 
sense of allegiance to that Church, that the leading 
statesmen shrink from the duty of restoring its 
position, and endeavour to stifle the voice of con- 
cience as it speaks in the mouths of these more 
frank and coutageous champions. 

But, we have said, report talks of active under- 
standing as grappling with these momentous sub- 
jects in much higher quarters—* higher ” according 
to the artificial scale of society and of worldly 
power. An Oxford paper reiterates the report that 
the Athanasian Creed, the great intolerant sectarian 
badge of the Church of England; has been discon- 
tinued in the Queen’s private chapel; and justly 
observes that the circulation of that report in some 
of the most eminent London journals, without 
contradiction, tends to confirm it. The Oaford 
Herald adds a new report—that Prince Albert 
has prevented the use of the Church Catechism— 
in many respects a preparative for the Athanasian 
Creed—by the educators of his own children. The 
Oxford paper expresses great horror at this change, 
the journalist claiming for himself a very Conser- 
vative orthodoxy; and he observes that Prince 
Albert’s education at a German university lends 
probability to the report. For ourselves we have 
noticed with the greatest satisfaction some traces in 
the public speaking of Prince Albert which indi- 
cate him to be, not merely a reader, but a close and 
original student of the great German philosopher 
Humboldt. It is all but impossible that 4 man of 
the Prince’s intelligence should be an active, think- 
ing student of a philosopher like Humboldt, with- 
out acquiring views entirely irreconcileable to 
sectarian glimpses of religion, utterly incompatible 
with any view of religion but its eternal truth and 
universal dominion. We do not, indeed, trust too 
much to gossip in this matter: the power of routine 
is great, and royal persons especially will sometimes 
submit to their doom in that matter with a very 
tragical obedience ; but the report is one trace of 
the extent to which this movement of conscience 
has gone. Men are thinking about these things 
in all quarters. 

As in the physical world some great atmospheric 
phenomenon, some overshadowing of the earth, or 
world-wide vibration of the air, indicates the causes 
of great planetary movements, so in the moral 
world you see from time to time these world-wide 
vibrations, indicating that a new sense has passed 
over men; that organic life has awakened to some 
fresh cognizance of the conditions under which it 
exists: and, without consciously taking counsel 
together, men obey the common law. The deadened 
state of spiritual matters might have led one to 
expect a reaction about this time. Even while 
these movements are going on we see the marks 
of degeneracy and degradation in the Church of 
England, such as the sale of advowsons, and 
clerical appointments to reversions; but it is 
manifest that a very large portion of the Church 
laity has felt the universal shaking of conscience. 
The new reformation is not limited to those who 
seem to take the lead in it: many are sharing it, 
are moving in its progress, who do not know in 
what great movement they are borne. For though 
the conscious instrument bears the burden of a 
sacred duty, the blessing of God ever falls on the 
unconscious equally with the conscious, 


FARMERS REVOLUTIONARY. 

‘““When some people protest there is a distress, and 
others that there is not a distress, thy natural solution 
of the diificulty is, that some are distressed and others 
are in no distress at all. To demand that, before the 
existence of distr admitted, it should be proved 
that the Queen upon the throne was suffi ring extremity 
for want of nourishing fool, would be manifestly out- 
rageous and absurd.”— Colonel Thompson. 

Earut Grey and Mr. Cobden insist that there is 
no agricultural distress; the Duke of Richmond 
and Mr. Chowler affirm that farmers never were in 
a worse condition: whom are we to believe? The 
Member for the West Riding is seldom wrong in 
any matter-of-fact statement, and, generally speak- 
ing, we would back him against any member of the 
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Peerage for accuracy. But how can he suppose 
that the great mass of the farmers are not suffering 
severely at this moment? Thoughtless Free- 
traders, when told of the low prices of food, affirm 
that provisions were as cheap in 1836 as they are 
now, and that farmers are ome no worse off 
than they were at that period. But here the Free- 
traders are decidedly in the wrong. It is, no doubt, 
true that the price of wheat was quite as low in the 
early part of 1836 as it is in 1850, but the prices of 
all other kinds of agricultural produce were from 
twenty-five to fifty per cent. higher then than they 
are at present. Besides, cheapness is now a settled 
fact—then it was onlya brief accident. If the 
farmer was threatened with ruin in 1836, it is clear 
that he is in a fair way of being thoroughly ruined 
in 1850. 

But if there really is so much agricultural 
distress why do not the farmers petition Parliament 
for a committee of inquiry? When trade was 
suffering from the dearness of food in 1839-42 the 
Free-traders were constantly petitioning for leave to 

ive evidence at the bar of the House of Commons, 
in order to show the extent and causes of manu- 
facturing distress. What hinders the Duke of 
Richmond and Mr. Disraeli from taking the same 
course. Will the great Protectionist Stump 
Orator take that plain and obvious method of 
bringing the question before the House? If the 
landlords would give him leave he might possibly 
do so; but the revelations about rent which were 
made before the Parliamentary Committee in 1836 
put a final extinguisher on that constitutional mode 
of proving the extent of a grievance. For the last 
fourteen years the landlords have carefully ab- 
stained from asking a committee to inquire into 
agricultural distress, because they know too well 
that such an inquiry would open up the Rent 
question, the clearance system under the operation 
of the New Poor Law, and a whole host of other 

uestions deeply affecting the condition of in- 
} serena se in England. 

But the unwillingness of the landlords to bring 
their case before Parliament will only render the 
rural agitation all the more alarming when it fairly 
begins. At the Crown and Anchor meeting on 
Tuesday one of the leading orators, in alluding to 
the insurrectionary spirit among the labourers, 
warned the Duke of Richmond and his friends 
that it would be impossible to keep things quiet 
much longer :— 

‘*The torrent may perhaps be stayed until after the 
harvest, but that is the outside; and if the labourers 
should then assemble in masses to obtain their just 
rights it is not very likely that the English yeomen, 


hitherto distinguished for peace and quietness, will 
mount their horses to prevent them.” 


This speech was loudly cheered by the farmers, 
who are evidently getting into a very revolutionary 
temper, and no wonder. <A large number of them 
are paying their rents out of capital, a process which 
will speedily convert them into agitators. But the 
revolution is not likely to be one against the state : 
that is a farce; for we agree with the Morning 
Chronicle, that “if ever the farmers of England 
should take to agitation as a trade the first object 
of their first real movement will be rents.” 





WHAT IS OUR SOCIALISM ? 
Various correspondents question us upon our 
adhesion to Socialism ; one of them—a very emi- 
nent moral writer, whose letter we print in our 
Open Council—seems to think there is some equi- 
voque of language; and indeed the variety of 
interpretations given to that one word, Socialism, 
in England, France, and Germany, renders it ex- 
tremely difficult to write on the subject without 
being misunderstood. In France Socialism means 
the doctrine of Common Labour—the “ Associative 
principle” as it is called; and Communism means 
community not only of labour but of pro- 
perty, rights, and families. In England, gene- 
rally, the terms are reversed. By Communism 
is understood the doctrine of Common Labour and 
property; by Socialism the community also of 
rights, and the doctrine under that title has be- 
come complicated with Atheistic dogmas. In the 





Times newspaper a Socialist is a bearded ruffian | 


riotous for barricades. 


is not that of Owen; no, our Socialism is not that 
of Fourier; no, our Socialism is not that of Louis 
Blanc; no, our Socialism is not that of Proudhon. 
It is none of these: yet it is also all of these! 
Adopting none as the true solution of the social 
problem, as a = on which we are prepared to 
act, we adopt them all as the brilliant facettes of 
one diamond. All men are Socialists who pro- 
claim—as we proclaim—that European society 
cannot continue for ever based upon the present 
patchwork-remnant of extinct feudalism. All men 
are Socialists who insist—as we insist—on polity 
being the action of the whole nation, and not 
merely of certajn classes ; who regard Humanity as 
a vast Brotherhood wherein mutual help and 
mutual reliance must take the place of rivalry and 
self-reliant egotism. All men are Socialists who 
believe—as we believe—that the misery and igno- 
rance (parent of untold miseries) might be greatly 
alleviated by a more generous, codperative social 
doctrine. It isnot necessary to have a system, nor 
a faith in any system. 

In treating of the various systems of Socialism, 
it is necessary to separate that which is central, 
vital, and common to all, from that which js de- 
rivative and peculiar. Thus, Owen, Morgan, Fourier, 
and Maurice are all Socialists with distinctive sys- 
tems: on their common ground Owen would once 
have had no Church, while the most conspicuous 
ornament of Morgan’s village is the Church of 
England; where Fourier places “ passionate attrac- 
tion,” Maurice places primitive Christianity. The 
one principle which lies at the bottom of all these 
systems is the principle of Common Labour: in 
that they all agree. Between the Economists and 
the Socialists—between the Old Society and the 
New—the contention, therefore, really and truly 
lies on this narrow ground, Competition or Co- 
Operation? Decide. 

Economists defending a society which is go- 
verned according to the doctrines of the Past 
naturally refer to the past experience of man in 
proof of the excellence, universality, and—as they 
say—indestructibility of Competition. Socialists, 
while they admit that Competition always has been, 
that it was, perhaps, the necessary stimulus to 
industry in less civilized times, declare it has 
now ceased to become necessary, and has been 
found productive of terrible waste of labour and 
intolerable social evils. They say that Compe- 
tition is the rude and instinctive principle which as 
society advances gradually gives way to the more 
comprehensive and reflective principle of Codpera- 
tion. Instead of trade being, as now, a wasteful 
rivalry, it should be a friendly arrangement. The 
answer made to this by Economists is: The thing 
is impracticable! An answer somewhat arrogant, 
and not at all conclusive. Codperation is practi- 
cable and practised to a very great extent. As 
men better understand its advantages, it becomes 
more extended. Meanwhile, the duty of all So- 
cialists should be to take up this one principle of 
Common Labour or Association, and to do for it 
what the Economists have done for Competition : 
expound it, illustrate it, apply it. Setting aside for 
the present as premature, when not ridiculous, all 
those attempts at legislating for a state of society 
the very basis of which has yet to be laid, they 
should throw all their energies into the perfecting 
of that one central principle. In the doctrine of 
Common Labour there is something substantial, 
something which admits of agreement and united 
action. And, inasmuch as Labour must form the 
basis of every society, it is the first thing theorists 
have to settle. When once the material existence 
of the whole nation is secured, and we are freed 
from the terrible anxieties and perplexities of the 
present state, it will be time enough to think of 
legislating for the new society ; but at this moment, 
it is a profitless waste of ingenuity—it is worse—it 
is dangerous ingenuity: dangerous, because while 
on the one hand the laws thus framed cannot be 
applied, on the other hand, they alarm well- 
meaning persons, and prejudice them against a 
doctrine to which they would be friendly, did it not 
seem to them knit with fatal consequences. 

Systematic Socialists have not only erred in thus 


In many a thoughtful | prematurely legislating before they established their 


mind the Socialist is one supposed to be desirous | society on its basis ; but have also erred in the sup- 
of a complete subversion of all morality—an in- | position that a radical change can take place in 
fidel, an anarchist, and many other things equally | society otherwise than as growing out of the con- 


alarming. 


It is imperative, therefore, that we of | victions of the nation. 


Whoever meditates on the 


the Leader, profoundly convinced of the extreme | complex condition of society will see that unless 
importance of Socialism, should state explicitly stringently coercive, it must be based upon the 


what we mean by that term. 


Considered as a system, we emphatically say that principles. 


general agreement of mankind as to fundamental 
Without a doctrine to give life there is 


we accept noneyet propounded. No, our Socialism | No escape from anarchy except in despotism, which 





will give rigidity in place of life. Imagine, for g 
moment, the present state of things swept away in 
the whirlwind of a revolution, and the 
seized by some daring band of Owenites, Fou. 
rierites, or even Cobdenites ; when the nation re. 
covers from its passion of resentment against for. 
mer governors, and tries to settle down 
under its new lords, will it not very speedily perceive 
that a section rules the nation, and that the nation 
cannot continue thus? Nothing is more instruc. 
tive in the history of 1848 than the variety of the 
convictions moving large masses of men, conyic. 
tions wholly irreconcileable and yet all sincere, 
With such anarchy of opinion there could be no 
stability of society. Institutions grow up out of 
convictions consecrated by feelings; they cannot 
be forced upon a nation an flourish. Theories of 
government are not difficult to frame; but to make 
them work, that is the difficulty! On paper, 
follow the logical deduction of ideas; in fact, t 
have to contend with the complexity arising from 
ignorance, prejudice, want, impatience, and 
ticism. They have to contend also with the inertia 
of men. As long as the old system continues men 
will go through their routine; but you cannot get 
them to adopt a new system by merely wishing or 
commanding it. If they are not moved by their 
own convictions or enthusiasms it is hopeless to 
expect their adhesion to a new system. ‘Their feel. 
ings, prejudices, and opinions are not to be con. 
trolled ; and the general indolence and inertia of 
men clinging to routine because of its facility can 
only be overcome by some stimulus of conviction 
or of terror. 

Social equality will best arise from intellectual 
equality ; and although equality of capacities is 
chimera, equality of intelligence may be looked for, 
Hence the great and only true revolutionist is Edu- 
cation. ‘Teach men, penetrate them with views, 
make your beliefs their beliefs, and you will make 
your scheme of government theirs. Give them 
positive ideas, and these will replace, without vio- 
lence, the errors you wish to destroy. The action 
of Socialism in England just now is precisely of 
this kind, and is immensely beneficial. It does not 
throw itself upon barricades. It agitates the masses 
by the pen. Its beneficial influence is direct and 
indirect: direct, when it brings forward positive 
deeds ; indirect, in loosening the hold of ancient 
forms, and preparing the mind to give up without 
a struggle, as without a sigh, all its respect for and 
clinging to the remnants of feudalism, replacing 
them by institutions more accordant with the age. 
If Socialism had nothing of positive truth in it, we 
should cherish it as a powerful dissolvent. By 
accustoming men to think of a better condition as 
practicable, it familiarizes their minds to the idea 
of giving up the present when that better offers ; by 
loosening all the clasps of prejudice and habit 
which knit us to routine, it opens for the new doc- 
trine (when that presents itself) a peaceful path. 

In the opposition which flies at the throat of 
every innovation, and retards the progress of our 
kind, the real momentum is derived from ancient 
prejudice, not from clear conviction. The most 
obstinate opponents of the French Revolution were 
the Breton peasants, not the enlightened Royalists; 
and, even among the Royalists, it was not the 
theory of monarchical government, but the senti- 
ment of loyalty, which threw them across the 
frontier. We emphatically assert, therefore, that 
those who foster Socialism are fostering a beneficial 
influence, which will make the coming changes 
easy, gradual, and peaceable. As a dissolvent, it 
will soften the fierceness of opposition. As an 
agitation of the great problems of society, it will 
—s hasten their solution by forcing all men 
to attend to it. As a positive doctrine, it will 
counteract the narrow, one-sided—and, because 
one-sided, cruel—doctrines which political eco- 
nomy—mistaking certain imperfectly conceived 
laws of trade for the laws of all human society— 
has declared to be the last word science has to 
utter on the subject. 


UNIVERSITY REFORM. 
Tue Commission of Inquiry into the Universities 
of Oxford and Cambridge, promised by Lord John 
Russell, is a great boon. If issued as popes 
and with the powers, very moderate thoug be 
y 





are, which are claimed for it, the effects can h 
fail to be wholesome. And, however successful 
Mr. Stuart’s opposition may be for the time, it will 
not be possible to undo what has been done. Our 
Government has distinctly declared that the time 
for inquiry has come. It may be foiled; but im 
such matters no retrograde movement is now con+ 
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civable. “Ce n’est que le premier pas qui cotite.” 
The want being felt, the remedy being called for, 
both having received a definite acknowledgment,— 
the satisfaction of the one, the application of the | 
other, must soon follow. ; . 

It is essential, however, to form a definite idea 
of what is now offered the Universities. It is a| 
‘ommission of Inquiry, carefully to be dis- | 
tinguished from one w ith powers to legislate or | 
interfere in their internal administration. For all | 
parties it is desirable to collect information; for 
none more so than for that which in a friendly 
spirit wishes to reform the Universities. Facts are 
what is wanted. Answers to questions such as 
these, —W hat is the constitution of the University ? 
What are its revenues? What is taught there? 
What is the relation between the several collegiate 
bodies and the University? ‘These and all the | 
numberless minor questions into which these 
branch out, if properly answered, would remove a 
yery large amount of misapprehension, and would 
furnish a secure basis for future improvement. 
There need then be no vague terror felt at such a 
commission, such as seems to have struck the soi- 
disant friends of the University in Parliament. 
There is no need to evoke any spirit of captious 
legal resistance. All that the Universities need 
ask, is that the spirit which animates the commis- 
sion should be friendly, its members personally not 
obnoxious to the majority of their members. “The 
next point is: What will be its powers? A Royal 
Yommission would surely have am; 
examine into the state of the Un 
as distinct that is, from the several 
bodies. Its jurisdiction also would be complete 
where the Crown is visitor. ‘The case of the seve- 
ral colleges which are not royal foundations, or not 
under the Crown as visitor, is different. But, as 
far as Oxford is concerned, they have become so 
bound up with the University by the Caroline 
statutes that they can hardly set themselves against 
all inquiry. Had they stood by themselves, go- 
verning themselves, adjun he University, but 
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collegiate 
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s ort 


claiming no nearer connection with it, furnishing 
lodgings for its students with by- iws of their « wn, 
they might have quietly looked on whilst the Uni- 
versity at their side was being examined, and 
claimed total exemption themselves from the pro- 
cess. But in their present intimate connection, 

when only in thought can th ‘y be distinguished,— 


when they form an aggregate coéxten with the 
University, that to belong to one you must belong 
to the other,—they can hardly sep irate their cause 
as parts from the whole which they combine to 
form. Their position has been one which thy 
have cheerfully accepted ; it has given them great 
powers, an exclusive mono; University ; 
It would seem but fair that they should submit to 
the question,— How have these pow rs been exer- 
cised? How has that monopoly worked ? 

More important still than the powers of the Com- 
mission itself is the question: In what spirit will 
the Universities mect it? This is for the future to 
answer. At present, we can only hope that their 
spirit will correspond to that in which it appears to 
be issued. For in the manner in which it is done, 
there is nothing to irritate the most sensitive. Of 
course the fact of an inquiry presupposes some 
need ; but no defender of the Universities can deny 
that such exists, not even Mr. Goulburn himself in 
his hot zeal. son of reflection 
that at some time the inquiry must take place, and 
the reform which both the Universities have set on 
foot be carried through. ‘The evils that exist in 
them are often exaggerated ed to their 


sive 


) ly of the 


It is cle ir to every ] 








1; often tra 
wrong source; many passed over altogether. 
same is the case with their good points in which 
they suffer so grievously from friends. 
Inaccurate ideas of their revenues prevail, partly 
from studious conceal nt, partly from unft iendly 
exaggeration. In such an atmosphere of error, the 
abuse lives and fl urishes ; the correction is difli- 


¥ . } ye 
ror the 


cult; real good is iunpeded, for that likes the open | 


light. It has been well said by M. Guizot, that 
publicity is one of the essential principles of our 
Present civilization. No places would improve 
more from its introduction than our Universities. 

This ventilation, this publicity, is the one sole 
direct effect we look for from the Commission. 
From this we anticipate all others. ‘The facts once 
stated and easily accessible in the hands of all 
their members, the Universities and the Colleges 
cannot continue as they are. It said that in 
practice, we are a logical people; certainly we are 
hot so in theory. 


18 


sut, granting the former state- 
ment, there are parts of the University system 


Which will necessarily undergo some modification. 





to | 


rsities as such, | 


The | 


The Beader. 


And the safe basis of acknowledged fact will be 
laid for all those to go on who, like ourselves, do 
not limit their views in University Reform to mere 
details; to the cuttmg down of expenses and 
the remedy of plain abuses—desirable as these 
objects are;—but who would fain see a reform 
worthy of the name, the complete limit of which 
is distant, but the main feature of which may be 
stated briefly to consist in placing the: e wealthy 
and ancient institutions in harmony with the others 
in the midst of which they exist; leaving them all 


| the good they have, but making them what 7 
1 


can scarcely be said to be now—centres from whic 
should radiate forth an education really worthy of 
England. 


RANDOM STATISTICS. 
“We are about to offer a short—a very short— 
article, which will never be answered,” said the 
Standard, the other day: we are about to offer a 
reply to this article of the Standard, and we feel 
tolerably certain that the Standard will not dare to 
notice our reply. 

The “ short article” of our centemporary is for 
the purpose of showing among other things, that, 
under Protection, the Government could spend 
£150,000,000 per annum for several years suc- 
cessively, and that this enormous expenditure, 
instead of causing distress, produced “ unexampled 
prosperity.’ The following is the passage in which 
this astounding statement is made :— 

“The following extract from Mr. Porter’s tables will 
set forth the data upon which we proceed :— 









S11 * 

1812 i 122s, 
1813 ef 176,346,023 Pa 106s. 
Isl4 bas 164,068 - 728. 
Ik1LD - 170,1 » 65s. 


£919,397,958 


‘“‘These are the figures, and we challenge the Times 
and the Exraminer to dispute them or the inferences that 
we draw from them.” 





Now, first of all as to the so-called extract from 
Mr. Porter’s tables. On turning to his Progress of 
the Nation, we find the following table of the total 
amount of money expended in each year from 1810 
'to 1815: 
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| These are the figures given by Mr. Porte. The 

| discrepancy between them and the table quoted by 
| the Standard 1s so very startling that we have a 
| right to call upon our accomplished contemporary— 
| who complains so frequently of “ garbled statis- 
| tics’’—to explain how so monstrous a blunder 
has been committed. 


As for the “ unexampled prosperity” of the six 
years, from 1810 to 1815, granting that it may 
have been so as regards landlords and all who were 

| living upon the reckless Government expenditure, 


“ 


the people generally were not in a prosperous con- 
dition. What other evidence do we require on this 
head than the simple fact that the poor-rates rose 
| from £5,348,000 in 1803, to £8,640,000 in 1813. 
| ‘This did not look as if the working class were in a 
very prosperous condition; and as for the middle 
class, Tooke, in his History of Prices states, that 
| “ the number of bankruptcies in 1810, 1811, and 
| 1812 was 7042, a nuinber unparalleled before or 
since.” 


| But the sole measure of prosperity admitted by 


the Standard is taken from the weekly averages. 
In 1812 the price of wheat was at one time 24s. 
a bushel—four times what it is at present—and, 


therefore, our contemporary yearns for a return of | 


that golden age, which could be so easily restored 
if Sir Charles Wood consented to borrow a leaf from 
the men who managed our affairs in 1810-15. 
*eems to have hit upon the same remedy lor 
financial distress as the one lately propounded by 
an ingenious French gentleman, now residing in 


London, who insists that all the Governments in | 


Kurope might get rid of all their monetary diffi- 
culties at once by simply borrowing as much 
money-as will pay off all their present debts. ‘The 
only practical objection to this scheme is the neces- 
sity of raising funds to pay the interest of the 
money thus borrowed; but our clever French 
financier can see no force at all in that objection. 


Ask him how he would pay the interest every year, | 
and he answers with easy indifierence—* Oh! by | 


loans—more loans ! ” 


165 


THE ROOT OF THE MATTER. 
In acknowledging our reply to its article on our advocacy 
of the people’s cause, the Glasgow Citizen puts in this 
dignified plea, which we willingly quote as a set-off 
against the passage formerly quoted by us :— 


“ The Leader thinks that we speak in fear of the people: bat 

in this he wrongs us. We do not fear the people; we only 
injustice. The real Reign of Terror is the reign of wrong 
untruth; and to us it does seem a fearful thing to see the best 
minds of a nation banded together to sanctify wrong; and, in 
their passionate zeal for the elevation of a de . 
setting at naught the economic laws that govern society. We 
honour the noble aims and generous impulses of these men, and in 
their efforts to root out the old bigotries and low-thoughted cares 
that are eating into the soul of the naton, none bid them God- 
speed more heartily than we; but, in the era? now com- 
mented on, we deem their teaching hurtful to the State, and 
specially burtful to that class to whose fancied interests they are 
prepared to sacrifice the State.” 
Having allowed the Glasgow Citizen to vindicate him- 
self, we will now show our respect for the intelligence 
and earnestness with which he iabours, by quoting a 
passage from the same article, to whicn the Leader 
gives its heartiest assent, and which we may fitly call 
the ‘‘root of the matter " :— 

“Ip politics, as in education, if we would speak with power, 
we must speak to the divine in man; for thus only can we get 
at those deep, everlasting instincts, which, though undeveloped 
in the young and dormant in the rude, are ever ready to give 
response to those who trustfally appeal to them. The only in- 
fluence that can command the lasting obedience of man is the 
stern idea of Duty, exhibited in all the auttere grandeur of its 
divine nature. ll our ‘ terrene affections’ are more or less 
selfish and inconstant; if you trust to them, they will fail you at 
your utmost need.” 
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Open Counril, 


e a3 no learned man but 


an t will confess he hath much 
aiding controversies, his senses awakened, 
is judgme urpened, If, then, 1t be profitable for 

why should it not, at least, be tolerable for 
te.—MILTON, 


WHAT 1S OUR RELIGION? 
Harwich, April 20, 1850. 

Sir,—My letter on the Right of Subsistence out of 
the Soil has created a-storm. I cannot say the 
answers have much edified me,—but they have shown 
me how deep an interest thinking men of the work- 
ing clusses take in social subjects, end thereby proved 
to me what a boon your paper will become, To reply 
to my antagonists would a more time than [ 
have at present at command. wish, therefore, .to 
raise another question instead, You pride yourself 
on your boldness ; will you print this? 

In various parts of the Leader you lay great stress 
on Religion. You call it the “ want of the day.” 
You speak of the New Reformation as the great 
movement to be fostered. Even in Mr, Lewes’s Ro- 
mance I see the same stress laid upon Keligion. 
But I should like to know what you and Mr, Lewes 
mean by Religion. You say that it no longer in- 
fluences public action; he says that Religion is an 
instinct, a spontaneous product of the human soul, 
I assent to both propositions; but with a difference, 
I say it has ceased to influence public life because it is 
decd, We have outgrown it. Tne proof of its decease 
is in that very absence of influence which you deplore. 
When it was living it animated nations; now the dead 
carcase only furnishes a subject for sects to wrangle 
lover. But how do I reconcile Mr. Lewes’s position 
with my own? I accord him the “ instinct,” but [ 
cull it the Appetite for the Marvellous. George 
Combe will give him the exact measurement of the 
organ. Itis smallin me, I suppose, for I really do 
| not hunger much for marvels, Large or small, there 
is fuod enough for the nation without referring to 
religious dogmas. The instinct granted, however, 
what can be made of it? How can the nation agree 
upon the various dogmas which the instinet will 
leap at? If my faith is as warrantable as yours, 
and they differ, how shall we agree? Mr. Lewes 
tells me that **evéry man who attains to a clear re- 
cognition of the Godhead is inspired ;"’* so I suppose 
we are all to set wp as prophets forthwith, and, as 
‘every man who thinks is a sect in himself—tio two 
genuine creeds can be alike.” Ishould be glad to 
know how we are to be united under one creed. 
Indeed, I should be glad to see you, and all those 


* Mr. Thomas is here attributing to Mr. Lewes an 
uttered by Frangipolo, a character in 


opinion 
| with whose views the author teers Beddldes MimkeeleeED 
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-Chbe Leaver. 
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who talk so fluently of Christianity, explicitly telling 
us wihout equivoque what Religion you wish to 
see controlling society. For my part I cannot see 
hope for society till the appetite for the marvellous 
finds some other food. who reject all the evi- 
dences of Christianity—historical and theological— 
still call themselves Christians, and talk of Christianity 
as the Religion. ‘Will any of these gentlemen tell 
me what Christianity is—what they mean by it? 

I have done little but string questions together in 
this letter, but I hope they are not altogether un- 
necessary questions ; as I want information, I do not 
argue, . Print my letter and I will believe in 
your sincerity to let every opinion, however opposed 
to your own, find a place in your Open Council. 

W. Tuomas. 





THE COMMON LABOUR PRINCIPLE. 
Edinburgh, May 3, 1850. 

Sir,—I find your articles on the “ New Reforma- 
tion’’ and the conduct of the “ public educationists”’ 
very much to my mind. It is not yet clear to me 
that you are a socialist. If so, either you and I 
understand different things by this term, or we differ. 
My creed is very simple. In uneducated men the 
animal propensities are naturally the most active ; 
and they are all in their nature selfish. The human 
being becomes socia/ only in proportion to the culti- 
vation ot his moral and intellectual faculties ; and the 
animal propensities become virtuous in their action 
and beneficent in their results, in proportion to the 
extent to which they submit to direction from the 
higher powers. Now, the mass of the people are 
not adequately educated ; they are, therefure, not in 
a high condition of social development. One ignorant 
and selfish man is not a fit person to govern a great 
community, and no multiples of ignorance and 
selfishness constitute intelligenceand virtue. I love 
and respect the people, because they are human 
beings endowed with all the feelings and intellectual 
faculties which I possess; but experience tells me 
that I never became useful or happy until, by educa- 
tion and moral training, I had been enabled to sub- 
ject the propensities to the higher powers. In seek- 
ing to benefit the people, therefore, I desire to do for 
them what I have found by experience to be the 
greatest benefit ever done to me, namely, to educate 
and train them; and in proportion to their advance 
in knowledge and in moral self-directing and self- 
controlling power, I should give them political 
influence. Cc, 





PRESENT STATE AND PROSPECTS OF 
SOCIETY. 


May 10, 1850. 

Srr,—May I be allowed to occupy a portion of 
your columns with an explanation of my views of the 
present state and prospects of society? ‘Vhere is so little 
correct knowledge in the public mind on this subjec', 
that I desire to avail myself of every opportunity for 
its explaration. 

This subject includes that which is the most inte- 
resting not only to each individual, but to the whole 
population of the world now and for ever. 

The past has produced the present, and the present 
will produce the future. 

The question, then, is, What has been the past,— 
What is the present,—arid what will be the future ? 

History, imperfect as it is, informs us sufficiently 
what the past has been; existing facts, of what is ; 
and these, with a knowledge of the first principles of 
human nature and of the true science of society, will 
enable us to deduce and foresee what will be. 

And in thus foretelling the future from the past 
and present, we but pursue the laws of nature, by 
tracing natural causes to their natural consequences. 

What Aas been the past? and what is the present ? 

The past and present comprise the inexperienced 
or irrational period of human existence ; the period 
of ignorance, of poverty, of degradation, of disunion, 
of crime, and of suffering, physical, intellectual, and 
moral; the period of the infancy of the human race ; 
the period also of discoveries, physical and mental, 
which, when they shall be wisely applied to prac- 
tice, will remove the causes of ignorance, of poverty, 
of degradation, of disunion, of crime, and of misery, 
or and mental, 

_ This first, or irrational, period of human existence 

is fast approaching to its termination; and the se- 

— or rational, period of human life is now at 
and, 

The great and stirring circumstances now preva- 
lent throughout all countries strongly indicate the 
e-ming of this change ; the approach of the second 

rth of the human race. 

All men are Suely interested in this change ; and, 
as it will greatly better the condition of every one, 
all will, when they understand their own interest, 
—, assist to promote this regeneration of man- 

ive 







orance, or inexperience, 

of facts ; from poverty, 
for all beyond the desire 
ess on account of dif- 
ings, and from disunion of 
ty and unlimited kind- 


ness; from crime and bodily and mental suffering, to 
the absence of both, 

This is the great change which nature, in her own 
time, is about to effect for the human race. 

If you inquire why has nature decreed this first 
inferior, degraded, irrational infant state for man- 
kind, I can no more inform you than I can tell you 
why all animals should have their early stages of ex- 
istence, or vegetables their growth from the seed to 
maturity ; why the oak should pass from the acorn 
through all its preliminary stages, and not become 
the full-grown tree at the instant of its first exist- 
ence; or why the elephant should not possess its full 
strength when it commences life. 

It is a fact, obvious to our senses, that gradations 
from the seed and infancy to maturity, take place in 


of the Great First Cause in nature, revealed alike to 
all nations and people in one and the same language. 
And these facts, these uncontaminated words or 
works of the universal power which pervades all 
nature, declare that man has hitherto lived in igno- 


imagination in opposition to facts; and thus has he 
been led into all 
all kind of miser 


the regular order of nature; and now it appears to 
be in the same order in the succession of events that 
this infancy should cease, that the imagination should 
become subordinate to the knowledge of facts derived 


drawn out and secured through futurity. 
Having hastily sketched the outline of the course 


examine the past more in detail, and to trace the 
cause of the present condition of the hum§n race. 

Our early ancestors perceived they were upon the 
earth, surrounded by what they called the heavens, 
To them the earth seemed to be the centre of the uni- 
verse, flat and fixed; and the heavens to move 
around them, They imagined that each human 
being hag a free will to form his convictions and his 
feelings, and that he could change both of them at 
his pleasure. The first error our ancestors, after un- 
numbered ages, detected ; but not without much per- 
sonal danger to the discoverers of it. 

The second, however, is the error of great magni- 
tude. The error which has perverted the whole 
thoughts and feelings of the human race, leading 
them to endless evil, as long as they shall believe it, 
or act as though they believe it. 

This is the error which has e»tered into the 
associations of all human thoughts and feelings, upon 
all subjects ;-—the error which has taught the lan- 
guaze of fals) hood, and instigated men to commit, 
without pity or remorse, all manner of violence and 
acts of oppression and injustice. 

This err r has r ised the hand of man against 


all we know that has life, and our knowledge extends | 
no farther than facts, which are the everlasting works | 


rance of its works; that he has been governed by his | 
manner of error, and to experience | 


‘Lhis infancy of the human race is, no doubt, in 


from experience ; and that thus the full excellence | 
and happiness of the human character should be | 


of nature with respect to mankind, we now have to | 


“ How many a rustic Milton has past by, 

Stifling the speechless longings of his heart 

In unremitting drudgery and care ? 

How many a Newton to whose passive ken, 

Those mighty spheres that gem infinity 

Were only specks of tinsel fixed in Heaven, 

To light the midnights of his native town?” 
Yet so it is, we can make the hangman’s office pro. 
fitable, can deal out vengeance in the guise of just} 
but knowledge seems to be a demon of such fearfa 
attributes, 

“A monster of such frightful mien,” 

as to demand all our ingenuity to conceal it from 
people. Yet this useless. We must not pander to 
man’s prejudice nor wink at his folly. The d 
of a party must not be allowed to keep the people jn 
ignorance. Men are, or should be, of more valye 
than opinions ; yet we have a class who think dif. 
ferehtly. It has been the philosophy of the past to 
keep men in total ignorance ; the progress of soci 
| now renders this impossible. The press has broken 
| the shroud of darkness and given some light to the 
| people. They ‘‘ask for more,’’ and they must have 
| it. There are questions in agitation which require 
a people’s wisdom for their solution, and they mus 
| have it, or wo unto the future. 
Yet some of our Solons have established schools, 
| And for what purpose? Verily, as Victor Hugo gaj 
not to educate the people. No! But to drill them 
with a, b, c, pothooks, and ‘ twice two makes four,” 
for all eternity. To call this education is, as the 
satirist says, 





“* Nothing but a screen, 

A trick, a subterfuge, a sophist cavil, 

To make vice virtue, and te cheat the devil.” 
What then is to be our destiny? How long are our 
rulers to mock us with seeming? Are the portentous 
warnings of the present so mystical as even to 
be misunderstood ? Do’Babylon, and Nineveh, and 
Athens, speak not? Is there nothing flexible in the 
| iron philosophy of the past? Is steel to govern us 
to the same purpose as it did Lacedemon? I hope 
not ; and yet the ramifications of might-ruling are so 
prevailing and extensive as almost to counsel despair, 
We must choose: education or oblivion; a paradise 
or a desert; which say ye, then, ye S: lons of the 
people? Decide! and hold not the fate of the future 
in bondage. 


P ROMETHEUS, 





EDUCATION. 
SHALL IT DERIVE SUPPORT FROM NATIONAT, OR VOLUS- 
TARY SOURCES ?—‘‘ THAT IS THE QUESTION!” 

Robert Owen declares “ that the character of man 
is formed for him, and not by him.” 

Scripture admonishes us to “train up a child in 
| the way he should go, and when he is old he will 
| not depart from it.” 
| Mr. Rushton, the stipendiary magistrate of Liver 
| pool, in a recent letter to the corporation of that 
| city (which has been published), gives an account of 
| a whole family who have, under the guidance of a 





man; created the divisions and separations among | depraved parent (perhaps brought up himself under 
families, nations, and people; and sown universal! | similar influences), though all of tender age, been 
discord, made man fool and knave, and forced him to | several times punished for the commission of theft; 


act the part of an irrational being only, and to call 
such conduct profound wisdom. 

And at this hour, Grave Folly, founded on this 
error, stalks through the earth, demanding reverence 
for its antic tricks, deference for its imposing ab- 
surdities, threatening truth with vengeance when- 
ever it shall attempt publicly to expose this error 
which inflicts so much misery on the human race. 

It is true the conscientious lovers of truth cannot 
now, as in time past, be burned for their integrity ; 
but every means, short of immediate death, are still 
in practice among the defenders of this error, with 
the view to sacrifice all the worldly interests of those 
who will teach the people impo:tant truths, and 
especially those who have the temerity to withdraw 
the veil of mystery with which this great funda- 
mental error has been so long concealed from the 
mass of mankind, 

But the time is come when this veil must be with- 
drawn, and when all the nakedness, deformity, and 
vice of this gross error must be exposed to public 
view ;—exposed in order that no one hereafter shall 


facts, to all honesty and sincerity, and to the happi- 
ness of the present and of all future generations. 


subject, I am writing a ‘ Catechism of the Rational 
System of Society,’’ 


attempt to support that which is opposed to all | 


As a more full explanation of this now all-important | 


of which I will forward youa | 


| proving, beyond a doubt, the importance of “ train- 
ing’’ or **education”’ with reference to the forma 
tion of character. 

Bad training has made these children criminals, 
They have offended against society, and society 
unites to punish them. For them, and others such, 
society keeps in its pay, at a great expence, a large 
body of men, who are called “ police,’’ whose duties 
are to keep a strict watch over the movements of the 
‘* dangerous classes,’ to detect offenders, and bring 
them to justice (justice is salaried, too) ; and then, if 
convicted, they are handed over to another class of 
paid officers, and are lodged in prison (erected at the 
| public expence), where they are worse than useless 
(being contaminated by communion with hardened 
criminals) ; or are placed in ships (built and manned 
with the public money), and taken to some distant 
| country, where they are placed under the control of 
| another class of paid officials. Society submits to all 
| this taxation without grumbling. I never yet heard 
of even the staunchest “ voluntary ’’ objecting to pay 

a police-rate. ‘These people deserve punishment, 
and it may act as a warning to others; it is, there 
fore, to the interest of society to pay for it.” Such 
| is the manner in which they argue. But an educa 





| tion-rate—shocking! But is it not really more to 
the interest of society to provide education for the 
| children of the poor? Is it not more expedient, and 


copy. Rosert Owen. | far more humane, for society to educate the child 


| than = punish the criminal (if it would Ne = 
. Bert _ . | just) whose character, in consequence of neglect, has 
THE EDUCATION OF THE PEOE LE. | been formed in a bad or deagemees ont Has not 
Sir,—Amid the turmoil of polemics and politics, | experience proclaimed that ‘prevention is better 
it is somewhat strange that this subject should, | than cure’? Let, then, society unite to prevent the 
hitherto, have received so little attention, .Set forth | progress of crime. Surround the child with circum- 
always as the first necessity of the age, yet has it | stances active for good; place him under the benign 
remained in a strange obscurity. influence of the schoolmaster; let the intellectual 

The people receive no beneficial education. The | and moral faculties be fully developed ; and society 
gallows and the hulks are their only teachers. Some | will be improved and strengthened by the change of 


few may acquire the mechanical part of learning, | systems. Far better that we erect schools instead 
but the minds of these are seldom developed. ft | 





prisons—that we substitute the schoolmaster for the 
policeman and the gaoler—that we be taxed for edu- 





shall remain a shame to our country so long as with 
truth we can exclaim :—~ | 


cation instead of punishment. The change will, by 
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ns - 
oral ulation, be conducive to the 
Se of dovernent and the stability of 
society, will reflect honour upon our nation, and will 
be more in accordance with the spirit of the “ge in 
which we live. i W. J. 0. 


ADULT EDUCATION. 
Sandon Bury. 
S1r,—Having always lived in an agricultural district 
and upon a farm, I venture to offer a few suggestions 
as to what I consider are the principal requirements 
of the labouring population, judging, of course, from 
its condition in the vicinity of my own residence. 
From what I have learned from others and can re- 
member myself, Ishould conclude that at the present 
time the labourers are remarkably and unprece- 
dently well off with respect to wages, which are 
decidedly high in proportion to the prices of almost 
all articles of house-consumption or of attire. They 
are, however, very deficient in education, especially 
that of a moral or religious nature, being, I regret to 
add, much addicted to drinking and pilfering. The first 
step to remedy this would doubtless be accomplished 
by Mr. Fox’s Education Bill; but how much more 
would remain to be effected ere any substantial or 
immediate improvement would be obvious ? Know- 
ledge is but the power for good or evil—a staff to 
support and assist us along the rugged path of virtue, 
ora sword of aggression to mutilate the prospects of 
others—transformable by the magic will of the pos- 
sessor. And this measure, I imagine, would only 
affect the rising generation, What is to be done to 
ameliorate the condition of those who are so often 
squandering their wages now at that birthplace ot 
crime and disorder, the village public-house, which 
besets the poor untutored labourer at almost evefy | 
turn as he proceeds home from his work? As a 
remedy, though an imperfect one, as the men would 
still be attracted from their homes, I would recommend 
the establishment of a coffee-house in each village, 
to which should be attached a library, while a com- 
petent person should be engaged for a small stipend 
to read aloud for a certain time every evening. The 
charges for coffee should be as low as practicable. 
The books judiciously selected with regard to their 
moral tendency and capability for amusement and 
improvement, and another portion of the evening 
should be dedicated (by the person appointed to read 
aloud) to the private instruction in reading of such 
men as should be desirous of learning, who should 
afterwards be permitted to borrow the books to read 
to their families. The great desideratum is to render 
their homes more comtortable, more attractive to the 
men—to teach them the delight of giving pleasure to 
those connected with them by the strongest ties, 
As a natural consequence of becoming less selfish, 
they would then think less of their present enjoy- 
ment, more of the duties of life; and religion would 
cease to be an abstract, unrealized theory: it would 
become a daily hope and daily guide to them. I 
should feel very happy if these few remarks should 
induce any of your wpulent readers to try this plan 
for weakening the temptations of the beer-shop; or 
if my observations should call forth some more 
feasible project from some one of your numerous 
correspondents, no one would welcome it with more 
pleasure than myself. 
Yours obediently, 
Ciara WALBEeY. 
[This suggestion is well worthy of attention for 
private activity: such a functionary might, in some 
respects at least, effect more than a common “ Scrip- 
ture reader.’’ } 
THE MORALITY OF EASY DIVORCE. 
London, April 24, 1850. 
St, - There is one social question agitating men’s 
minds much, though silently, which I wish that the 
Leader touched upon. Few dare to approach it with 
directness, though many feel that some radical change 
1s required, and all know that the hour of discussion 
cannot be postponed much longer. I allude to the 
working of the marriage-law in England, with its 
Virtual indissolubility for all but men possessed of 
large incomes, and the frightful crimes to which this 
indissolubility often leads those who cannot rid 
themselves from, nor endure longer, the heavy pres- 
sure of an unhappy bondage. Yet, in spite of the 
daily contradictions which both police-reports and 
the private histories of our own friends give to the 
fable of eternal love, it is assumed to be a matter of 
imperative necessity for the preservation of morality, 
that the connection between man and woman, when, 
sanctionec by the law, should be for life—subject to 
one only power of dissolution, and that of the very 
coarsest kind. What is acknowledged in natural 
laws is denied in human institutions; and man’s 
feelings are impounded as unchangeable when im- 
mobility is unknown in the universe. Our legisla- 
tion as well as our social faults arise from this 
rpetual ignoring of human nature. We make a 
Frocrustes bed of moral theories, and refuse facts 
individual consideration, then punish the breaker of 
our impossible statutes, beeause he acts according to 
the designs of the Infinite, and not according to the 
ideas of political charlatans. What can be more 


false than the current myth concerning marriage? 
Were we mere machines, then I could understand 
the rationality of a law which opposed the original 
instincts of humanity because of a greater social ad- 
vantage to be obtained ; but under the strong consti- 
tutional necessity of passion, inherent in man gene- 
rally, I confess that institutions which keep out of 
light the very exist of passion altogether seem 
to me singularly incomplete and chimerical. And 
with what success this attempted abolition of the 
requirements of passion has met, the state of the 
marriage morals of England had best answer. 

Two people marry in the dawn of life, in all good 
faith of the continuance of their present affection. 
They fully mean, at the time, the words which they 
repeat at the ceremony, and believing that they, ex- 
ceptional to all before them, will so love and honour 
eack other to the end of their lives, innocently com- 
mit perjury in the ie | temple of their faith. They 
promise the immortality of that affection which is 
subject to change more than any other of human 
nature, and deny the existence of temptations to 
which the strongest have succumbed. Besides, the 
whole service is as false as it is indelicate. With 
but one feeling of unmixed passion, these wretched 
dupes have to avow nothing but a holy Christian 
love, such as might have bound Saint Anthony and 
the virgin Theresa in its chaste union, but which 
would be wholly incompatible with the constitution 
of ordinary men and women. Yet all this falsehood 
is ‘‘morality"’ according to our Anglican reading, as 
is also the maintenance of strict union in every cir- 
cumstance. No crime of drunkenness, of evil tem- 
pers, of dishonesty, of ruinous riot, can set free the 
victim subject to the ill effects of these excesses. 
No mutual wish to be loosed from a mutual bond 
can operate a hair’s breadth. They may separate, 
but not disunite. One fact alone, of the lowest 
order of annulling causes, with all its accompani- 
ments of deception, social shame, and foul revela- 
tions, can undo the connection which nothing but 
luve, and a desire for its continuance, should rivet. 
When these are dead, then decency and womanly 
honour protest against the rights which fled with the 
spirit in which they alone originated. 

See what our Divorce Bills do ; and see what the 
strict tie, unable to obtain divorce by reason of 
poverty, drives men and women todo! A certain 
sum of money is assigned in compensation for the 
injury a man’s affections have sustained by his wife's 
infidelity. Then aiter all our moral nation permits 
adultery to the rich, and gives a man’s wife to his 
neighbour if the one can pay the damages, and the 
other the costs. Surely there is something most 
monstrous in this arrangement! It outrages every 
feeling of virtue, and degrades the matrimonial 
connection lower than any licence of unrestricted 
intercourse could degrade it. Nothing requires the 
amending hand of Truth more than this subject ; and 
I have hoped anxiously that the Leader, which has 
broken ground in such a grand spirit of independence 
and outspeaking, should touch on this question also, 
and expose the fallacy of the principles on which it 
is based, and show the evil resulting from its false- 
hood, The fearful murders which have lately been 
committed, from very weariness of the connection, 
and the long drama of treachery, and fear, and 
deceit, which ** Cobbe’s Divorce,”” and others of the 
same texture, have brought to light, are good sub- 
jects for the Leader to expatiate on—they would be 
serviceable levers of immense power. 

I trust this will not always be a barren wish of 
mine! We want good men, and brave, in the ranks 
of truth, for falsehood and formalism threaten to 
overbear the very laws of nature. You, sir, in 
helping forward the discussion of a question which 
concerns us all so intimately, and which needs venti- 
lating so much, will be doing one of the greatest 
services to our age that could be done, and will 
earn for yourself the gratitude of every man who 
cares for the dominance of truth. 

I remain, sir, your obedient servant, 
Horace Giynn, 





PROoUDHON’S GREAT PRINCIPLE.—Keeping in view 
that distant point in the future, when, carrying all their 
civilization, all their acquired knowledge and habits with 
them, men shall universally be equal as regards their 
right to the earth and its produce, no man possessing 
more than another, we shall knowin what direction to go 
forward, and in what spirit to conceive all our political 
measures. The clue of the future will be in our hands; 
and, working conscientiously in accordance with the 
grand impulse by which all things are at any rate borne 
along, we shall be willing servants of the Supreme Intel- 
ligence. But, as the great conception under which we 
work is scientific, so must be our ways and means. Not 
by any violent leap will the abolition of property, and, 
consequently, of the distinction between the patriciat 
and the prodetariat, be arrived at; but by a slow evolu- 
tion, taking its rise in the whole basis of the present. 
Not by confiscations, murders, and pillages: not by any 
interferences with the present rights of possession that 
would shock opinion as it now exists, must the disinte- 

ration of property be accelerated—should such things 
appen, indeed, they may be accepted with satisfaction 
as faits ac dis—but by the use of such means as are 
regarded by ail as legitimate.—British Quarterly Re- 
view, May. 


Literature. 


Critics are not the legislators, but the yudges and police 
of hterature. They a5 not make laws— interpret and 
try to enforce them.—Edinburgh Review. 








THE question of Laureateship is much debated, and 
the abolition of such an office seems to be unani- 
mously considered desirable. Those who, like 
ourselves, desire its continuance, desire it solely on 
the ground that it should not be abolished until a 
suitable office be substituted. Replace it by all 
means ; but do not take away that one prize, small 
as it is, leaving Literature by so much the poorer. 
It would require no great wealth of imagination to 
suggest a substitute. One suggestion we will ven- 
ture. When NapoLtgon gave MADAME DE 
GENLIs a pension, she asked him what she was to 
do for it. ‘“ Write me a letter occasionally,” was 
the courtly answer. Improving upon this, one 
may see how such a letter might become a noble 
substitute for the ode of homage now — 
from a Laureate. Let the Laureste yearly publish a 
letter to his Sovereign upon the state of Taste, 
Poetry, and the Fine Arts; that would be both in 
the nature of his own employments, and would be 
more serviceable to Literature than ex-officio odes. 
Or, inasmuch as our Court has taken to imitate 
that of EL1zaBerTH, why not reinstate the Master 
of Revels? A poet of taste would find ample em- 
ployment, and the Court would be none the worse 
for his services. Her Majesty has a Purveyor of 
Beef, why should she not have her Purveyor of 
Beauty? 


The article on Socialism, in the last British 
Quarterly, is making a stir. It is some time since 
we have heard a paper more talked of; and the 
Economist, in evident alarm, devotes an elaborate 
and respectful article to it, though, of course, 
smiling in serene superiority at attempts “taken 
up and promoted much more from impulse 
than reflection.” Herein the writer betrays the 
weakness of the Economists, whose philosophy 
is imperfect precisely because it is a philosophy 
of calculation, limited to arithmetic, instead of 
including the magnificent complexity of human 
nature. It is fatal to a doctrine when all the im- 
pulses of generosity and justice are against it; be- 
cause that very antagonism must reveal an inherent 
defect in doctrine, an omission of one integral ele- 
ment. So that if there were no more than “ im- 
pulse” in favour of Association, it would be enough 
to show that the ordinary political economy was at 
fault. But this affected superiority will not stand 
examination. The Economist will scarcely venture 
to assert that such men as AuGusTe ComrTes, 
ProupHoN, and FrepErRIcK Mavurice—three 
men assuredly different enough in character and 
opinions to stand as types of a pretty wide range !— 
are of that dilettante class of philanthropists moved 
only by “impulses”; yet these three—a rigorous 
scientific thinker, a severe dialectician, and a pious 
clergyman—protest energetically against Political 
Economy, as being at all competent to grapple 
with social questions. 

The Economist falls back upon the trite apho- 
rism, “Competition is inherent in man.” So 
are the meazles. The question is not what has 
existed in all ages, but what may exist in our 
own and in those to come. Vengeance is quite as 
inherent in man as Competition, and the demand 
of blood for blood has in all ages been thought a 
legitimate demand ; but we have learned to rise 
superior to such a feeling, and even the punish- 
ment our Legislature inflicts is not a vengeance but 
an example. A few years ago the belief in witch- 
craft was inherent in man; but those days, terrible 
to brisk old women and black tom cats, have 
passed away, and what had existed “ in all ages,” 
is no more. The warlike spirit is inherent in man, 
and in “all ages” men have tasted the intoxicating 
draught of “glory”; nevertheless wars become 
fewer, and the hero of the Economist is the pro- 
phet of Peace. When next Mr. Coppen thunders 
against war as unworthy of a civilized nation, we 
will present him with a copy of last week’s Eco- 
nomst, wherein he will learn that whatever has 
existed in all _ must perforce continue in all 
ages to exist, and only dreamers and philanthropists 
could imagine otherwise, 
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does not suggest thought. Mr. Laing has a truly 
British mind. We mean this as a compliment, for 
if he has the strong feelings. and prejudices of the 
Briton, he has also the. sagacity, practical energy, 
and sound sense which distinguish the Anglo-Saxon, 
His love of art is infinitely small; his love of solid 
comfort and practical liberty infinitely great. Asa 
survey of life we deem his philosophy miserably im- 
perfec’, for it excludes that potent and more elevated 
portion of man’s life which expresses itself through 
Imagination and Sympathy, and of which Art is but 
the beautiful symbol. Within his own limits, how- 
éver, he is admirable ; and With this slight indication 
6f our protest against his philosophy, we will accom- 
pany him in his new travels. 

All Europe, he distinctly notes, is steadily advanc- 
ing towards one goal—a higher social and political 
condition—one more suitable to the present century 
than that condition into which feudalism settled in 
the 18th. Every country is throwing off the slough 
of ignorance and misgovernment. Into some of the 
fundamental agencies Mr. Laing proposes to inquire. 
He does it with spirit, with knowledge, and with 
decided views. The result is to glorify England as 
blessed above all other nations in liberty and well- 
being. France and Germany are assaulted on every 
side; atid shown to have Within thém the seeds of 
endless trouble, endless revolution. The main topics 
he disctisses are the Division of Land and systems of 
largé and small farming, the system of bureaucracy, 
the Landwher and standing armies, and Education; 
and singular is the interest he throws into these 
much-debated topics, by the raciness of his observa- 
tions and the distinctness of his views. A book 
more rich in extractable matter we have not met 
with, and we shall elsewhere make up for the eparing- 
ness of our extracts in this notice by a liberal quota- 
tion of short paragraphs, 

Comparing the countries wherein large and small 
farming are practised—especially Flanders and Scot- 
land—he gives unequivocal preference to small farm- 
ing. He shows how by peasant proprietors the land 
is better cultivated, the soil greatly improved and 
the produce larger; how not only are the people 
better sustained by the land, but how little land is 
left waste :—~— 

‘« Where land, whether it be a single farm, a district, 
or a whole country, has not merely to produce food, fuel, 
clothing, lodging, in short, subsistence in a civilised 
way, to those employed on it, but also a rent to great 
proprietors, and a profit to large farmers, the tenants of 
the landowners, it is evident that only the land of the 
richest quality can be let for cultivation, and can afford 
oupleyness What cannot afford rent to the landlord, 
and profit to the tenant, as well as a subsistence to the 
labourer, cannot be taken into cultivation at all, until 
the better sort of land becomes so scarce that the in- 
ferior must be resorted to, and, from the scarcity and 
consequent dearness of the better, can afford a rent and 
profit also. This appears to be the glimmering of 
meaning in the foggy theory of rent given us by our 
great political economists. They forget that God Al 
mighty did not create the land for the purpose of paying 
rents to country gentlemen, and profits to gentlemen- 
farmers, but to subsist mankind by their labour upon it; 
and that a very large proportion of the land of this 
world, which never could be made to feed the labourers 
on it, and to yield besides a surplus of produce affording 
rent and profits to another class, could very well subsist 
the labourers, and in a comfortable civilised way too, if 


| benefit whateoever, unless the labour economised can | 
| be beneficially employed in some other branch of | 


| industry.” And he shows that it cannot—that the 
economised labour is turned into the streets to 
Starve and to “glut” the labour market. ‘Then ob- 
serve :— 

** Scotland has now enjoyed, for more than half a cen- 
tury, this improving process; and what is culled the 
Scotch system of land-letting and farming has extended 
over the whole country. What has been the improve- 
ment, physical or moral, in the condition of the great 
mass of her population? Rents of land, it is true, have 
doubled, trebled, quadrupled; and the agricultural po- 
pulation being driven into the towns,—Glasgow, Edin- 
burgh, Paisley, Greenock, Dundee, Aberdeen,—have 
doubled, trebled, quadrupled. ‘The aggregate population 
of these six towns alone has risen, since 1801, from 
262,274 souls, to 665,967 in 1841. Are not these towns 
great social execrescences in a country with” only 
2,620,000 inhabitants? In 1841 it was reckoned that 
there were only 141,243 families employed in agriculture, 
which at four and a half persons for each family, would 
amount to an agricultartl population, in all Scotland, of 
636,093 persons, or somewhat less than the population of 
six of her towns. Is this asound and wholesome dis- 
tribution of employment and population in a country? 
Is it from want of land that so few families are subsisted 
by agricultural employment? The total area of Scotland 
is estimated at 20,586,880 acres, of which 9,039,930 are 
considered not susceptible of cultivation, being lakes, 
mountain-tops, rocks, &c.; and of the remaining 
11,546,950 acres, 5,485,000 acres are cultivated, and 
6,061,950 acres are uncultivated, the latter, however, 
yielding rent and profit, as sheep-farms, shooting- 


Highlands were a peopled country. There appears to 
two acres of the land capable of cultivation, and only one 
employed for every thirty-nine acres of the actually cul- 
tivated land. The great question here belongs to a 
higher science than political ecoffomy—to social philo- 
sophy. 
produce is sent to market by the one system than by the 


permanent well-being of a nation, that six hundred 
thousand only, of a population of two millions and a half, 
should be employed on the cultivation of the land of a 
pcountry, and the rest of the mass of its working popula- 
tion be dependent, for the means to buy subsistence, on 
the manufacture and sale of cotton, iron, and other goods 
for distant, foreign, and uncertain markets; or whether 
it would be a better arrangement of society, that the 


sale, in the foreign or even in the home market, of the 
products of their work.” 


cialist sentiment—“ It is not that a duke has £50,000 
a-year, but that a thousand fathers of families have 
£50 a-year, that is true national wealth and well- 
being.”’ Surely, Mr. Laing, this is, if you consider 
it, avery shocking sentifment! What is to become 
of an aristocracy if no one has £50,000 a-year? and 
without a landed aristocracy what is a 
Fathers of families indeed ! 


nation ? 
Worthy men, no doubt, 


going men; but what are thousands of these ‘‘ oxen”’ 
compared with one “lion?’’ Mr. Laing, you have 
cut away the ground from under ; 
such asentence! 
how absurd it is to place the well-being of a nation 
in fathers of families, unless those fathers are up- 
holders of the “ great landed interest ”’ 

Connected with the small-farm system there is sup- 





that were allit had to do, It could produce to them 
food, fuel, clothing, lodging, or value equivalent to these | 
requirements of a civilised subsistence, but could not | 
produce a surplus for rent, aud profit over and above 
their own civilised subsistence. The labour applied to | 
such larfd is not thrown away, or unreproductive, it is 
adding every year to national wealth and well-being, | 
although not producing rent and profits, because it is 


gradually fertilising the soil of the country, is feeding | 


the population of small landowners working upon it, | 


. 


and supporting them ina civilised and assured mode of 
subsistence, which is gradually improving with the im- 
provement of the soil.” 

Havirg exhibited the various economical and social 
advantages of peasant proprietorship—how the pea- 
saiit proprietor is raised in the social scale morally as 
well as physically—and how this increase of comfort 
and elevation of standard acts as a ‘“ preventive 
check” on overpopulation—he proceeds to demolish 
the astounding “humbug” of Scotch farming so pa- 
tronized by political economists and landlords. His 
attacks are direct, cogent, and convincing. Mastery 
of the subject, and consequent distinctness of views 
make all he says here extremely valuable. He has 
written its condemnation in this sentence, “To eco- 
nomise labour is the main object of by far the greater 
part of what is called ‘agricultural improvement’ in 
Scotland, But in this kind of improvement national 
wealth and well-being have no part, interest, or 





| endless iteration of the one command,—* Do 


| blasphemy. 


posed to be a natural tendency to overpopulation ; 
and as illustrated by Ireland the case seems made out. 
A more extensive generalization, however, shows 
that it is to other causes than that of “ small hold- 
ings’”’ Ireland owes its surplus population, 
this question of Population is still involved in per- 
plexity. 
Mill, in his Political Economy, makes it turn up at 
every winding, so that his two volumes seem an 
not 
multiply.’’ In vain! the theory contradicts our moral 
sense ; outrages our strongest instincts; it is a social 
It must be wrong, though the fallacy 
may escape detection for the present. Mr, Laing at- 
tacks the theory in anew way. Of its supporters he 
Bays : 

““ They do not bring the two things they are comparing 
—the increase of population, and the increase of food, in 
a given period—to a common term. ‘They do not take 
the increase of population (for example, and to explain 
my meaning) in one year, which at its most rapid rate, 
and when it is doubling itself every twenty years, is but 

ve per cent of increase each year,—and compare that 
with the increase of subsistence from the crop of one 
year, which, at its lowest rate of increase, that is, with 
the worst husbandry, seasons, and crops, will always be 
three returns and the seed upon an average over a whole 
country, or 300 percent. They take the accumulation of 


population in twenty years, and compare that with the | 


increase of one year’s crop above the amount of the pre- 


grounds, or deer-preserves, although not yielding em- | 
ployment and subsistence, as in former times, when the | 


be but one family employedin Scotland on every eighty- | 


It is not whether more or better agricultural | 


other, but whether it be a better social arrangement forthe | 


land of the country should employ and subsist the mass | 
of its inhabitants, and only the smaller proportion be | 
altogether dependent for employment and food on the | 


He winds up the chapter with this pithy but so- 


in their way; loyal men; tax-paying men; church- | 


x own feet by | 
Aristocratic England will tell you | 


Indeed, | 


Malthus seemed to have settled it ;—John | 


ceding year’s crop—of the twentieth year’s cr 

the aerisaath 5 9 crop only. The two thin oe 
compared—the progress of the production of subsiste; 
and that of the production of population—are not req 
here to a common term of twenty years, but only one 
the two things is brought to thatterm. To state the 
question accurately, we should, I conceive, take an unit 
of population increasing at its most rapid rate, that is 
doubling itself every twenty years. This average unit 
becomes two in twenty years; there are two units to Subs 
sist where there was but one, twenty years before This 
is the amount of the accumulation of population at the 
end of this period; and it is represented by this unit, 
Now, suppose this representative unit consumes each 
year five quarters of grain, and that this quantity, whic) 
represents the food or subsistence of this unit, was sown 
the first year of this series of twenty years, and each year 
ofthe twenty thereafter, and that the crops averaged 
three returns besides the seed and this unit’s five quarters 
of yearly subsistence, The amount of this accumulation 
of subsistence in the course of twenty years, from the 
five bolls representing the unit, would, in a strict and 
correct statement of the question, be the increase on 
the food side of it, to be compared with the increase of po. 
pulation from the unit in the same space of twenty years 
on the population side of it. The increase of Population, 





in the series or term of the twenty years, is one plus one, 
The population, or number of its units, is doubled. The 
increase of subsistence from the five quarters of graiy 
representing this unit on the food side of the question, 
would, at the end of the series of twenty years, be some 
trifle more than twenty-six thousand one hundred and 
fifty millions of quarters of grain, after deducting yearly 
the five quarters for the unit’s subsistence, and the seed 
for each crop. But grain is perishable. Land and labour 
cannot be applied to the production of more of the pe. 
| rishable articles of subsistence than what can be required 
for consumption before a new crop gives a new supply, 
‘True. But the question is not whether grain, and othir 
articles of human food, be perishabie, or the land capable 
of producing those articles be more or less scarce in any 
particular district or country,—but whether, as an ab- 
| stract proposition in social philosophy, it is or is nota 

law of nature, that population, per se, has in it an ele. 
ment of increase more rapid than subsistence per se. In 
the human food derived from the vegetable productions 
of the earth, in a given period of twenty years, the ex- 
| cess of the production of subsistence over the production 

of population seems almogt incalculable. In America, 
where land is not scarce, this excess is evident, although 
population increases there so rapidly. In Africa, where 
thesurplus grain of each crop is preserved, it is said, in 
granaries dug in the sands,—and in the cold regions in 
the north of Europe, where, owing to tle early frosts, one 
fullecrop out of seven is all that can be reckoned on— 
the excess of the production of food over the production 
of population is proved by the snrplus of food produced 
from one average crop being reserved for a succession 
| of seven years of no crops. 





And subsequently he says “ overpopulation is only 
relative to under-production consequent on artificial 
or conventional circumstances in the use or distribu- 
| tion of land. ‘There is no natural disproportion be- 
| tween the increase of population and of food for that 
| population independent of the fortuitous and artificial 
circumstances increasing the one or diminishing th: 
other. 


They would be always in equilibrium with 
each other but for that circumstance.” 

We must postpone for another article the conside. 
ration of other topics in this volume. 





MERIVALE’S ROMAN EMPIRE, 


A HLlistory of the Romans under the Empire. 
Merivale, B.D. Late Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
Vols. L.and If. Longman. 


Every one that has read the supplementary portions 
of Dr. Arnold’s IListory of Rome, which were re- 
printed after the author's death from the Encyclopedia 
Metropolitana, must be aware how inferior they are, 
as regards real historic merit, to the three finished 
volumes to which they stand appended. We hardly 
| know amore conspicuous example of a splendid piece 
of history reduced and made miserable by a wrong 
sentimental bias than is afforded by Dr. Arnold's 
sketch of the life of Julius Ciesar. That the life of 
this man, the greatest Roman beyond all doubt thit 
ever existed, and a man, too, for whom, more easily 
than for any other celebrated Roman, one might 
| learn to entertain a positive personal regard—that 
the life of this man should have been written as Dr. 
Arnold has written it, in the spirit of uniform dislike, 
aud of uniform preference for that infinitely more dul 
j and infinitely less likeable individual, Pompey, 
| 


By Charles 





| appears to us avery lamentable perversion of the 
true prerogative of a historian. Had Dr. Arnoil 
lived to complete his History, he would, doubles, 
have superseded his biography of Casar by a compo- 
; sition more worthy of the subject. With his pro- 
found veneration for Niebuhr, he would, doubtless, 
| have felt his own conception of Casar give way in 
parts before that of this great master in the art of 
historical discrimination. 


Niebuhr’s admiration of 
Ciesar, as appears from the recently-published notes 
of his lectures on Roman history, was all but un- 
As it is, Dr. Arnold's lucubrations on 


| bounded, 
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fate Roman } history, great as are their merits in some 
respects, at , thoroughly vitiated by this resolute mis- 
appreciation of Cesar. ; 

In the two volumes before us, which are offered as 
the commencement of an intended series that is to 

ing down the history of the Romans from the 
death of Sulla (B.C. 78) to the era of Constantine 
the Great (A.D. 334), it appears to be Mr. Merivale’s 
aim to counteract the impressions regarding Cesar 
that have been thrown abroad in Dr. Arnold's sketch 
of his life, and to raise the English public to the level 
of Niebuhr’s conception of him :— 

“Tf,” he says, in his preface, “‘ Dr. Arnold had lived 
to continue his general History of Rome to the period 
before me, it is needless to say that my ambition would 
have been directed elsewhere; and that, as his admirer and 
friend, I should have joined the public voice in hailing 
his extended work as worthy of himself and his subject.’ 





The merits of Mr. Merivale’s volumes are precisely 
such as this very modest announcement would lead 
us to expect. Except that there is throughout a 
higher and more aff ctionate appreciation of Cesar 
thaa Dr. Arnold ever attained to, one might read on 
and believe that Dr. Arnold was the writer. At the 
very least one must perceive that the writer has been 
an admirer and friend’’ of Dr, Arnold. There is 
hardly the same stern vigour it is true; the portrait 
of the author that is conjured up as one reads does 
not wear the same look of iron decision that one re- 
members in the face of Dr. Arnold; but the tone, 
the manner, the method are the same. There is the 
same clear and manly, though somewhat cold and 
hard, style; the same carefulness and accuracy ; the 
same academic slowness and dignity ; the same air of 
thorough and generous rectitude. Altogether the 
volumes deserve to be welcomed as a substantial ad- 
dition to our historic literature; and, believing as we 
do, that Mr. Merivale’s style of treatment will be- 
come richer and deeper as he advances with his work, 
we have no hesitation in saying that he is to be re- 
garded as a worthy successor of Dr, Arnold in the 
yet unexhausted field of Roman History. The fol- 
lowing extracts will save us the trouble of any more 
elaborate description of Mr. Merivale’s style, and will 
show those that are acquainted with the more bril- 
liant and vivacious manner of Michelet and the 
French historians generally, how English and aca- 
demic a writer of history may be :— 


THE CROSSING OF THE RUBICON,. 
“ About ten miles from Ariminum, and twice that dis- 
tance from Ravenna, the frontier of Italy and Gaul was 
traced by the stream of the Rubicon. This little river, 


red with the drainage of the peat mosses from which it 
descends, is formed by the union of three mountain 


torrents, and is nearly dry in the summer, like most of 
the watercourses on the eastern side of the Apennines. 
In the month of November the wintry flood might pre- 
sentabarrier more worthy of the important position 
which it once occupied; but the northern frontier of 


Italy had long been secure from invasion, and the chan- 
nel was spanned by a bridge of no great dimensions. 
Cesar seems to have made his last arrangements in 
secret, and concealed his design till the moment he had 
fixed for its accomplishment. On the morning of the 
fifteenth he sent forward some cohorts to the river, while 
he remained himself at Ravenna, and showed himself at 
apublic spectacle throughout the day. Heinvited company 
to his table, and entertained them with his usual ease and 
affability. It was not till sunset that he made an excuse 
for a brief absence, and then, mounting a car yoked with 
mules, hired from a mill in the vicinity, hastened with 
only a few attendants to overtake his soldiers at the ap- 
pointed spot. In his anxiety to avoid the risk of being 
encountered and his movements divulged, he left the 
high road, and soon lost his way in the byepaths of the 
country. One after another the torches of his party 
became extinguished, and he was left in total darkness, 
It was only by taking a peasant for a guide and alighting 
from his vehicle that he at last reached his destination. 
“The ancients amused themselves with picturing the 
guilty hesitation with which the founder of a line of 
despots stood, as they imagined, on the brink of the fatal 
river, and paused for an instant before he committed the 
revocable act, pregnant with the destinies of a long 
futurity. Casar, indeed, in his Commentaries, makes 
no allusion to the passage of the Rubicon, and, at the 
moment of stepping on the bridge, his mind was probably 
absorbed in the arrangements he had made for the march 
of his legions, or for their reception by his friends in 
Ariminum. We may feel an interest, however, in re- 
marking how the incident was coloured by the imagina- 
tions of its first narrators ; and the old tradition recorded 
by Suetonius is too picturesque and too characteristic of 
the Italian cast of legend to be passed by without notice. 
Even now,’ Casar had said,‘we may return; if we 
cross the bridge, arms must decide the contest.’ At that 
moment of suspense there appeared suddenly the figure 
of a youth, remarkable for comeliness and stature, play- 
ing on a flute, the pastoral emblem of peace and security. 
The shepherds about the spot mingled with the soldiers, 
and straggled towards him, captivated by his simple airs ; 
when, with a violent movement, he snatched a trumpet 
from one of the military band, rushed with it to the bank 





leapt into the water, and disappeared on the opposite side. 
‘Let us advance,’ exclaimed Caesar, ‘where the gods 
direct, and our enemies invite us. Be the die cast.’ 
The soldiers dashed across the bridge or the ford, and, 
giving them not an instant for reflection, the bold in- 
vader led them straight to Ariminum, entering its un- 
defended walls with the first break of dawn.” 


INFLUENCE OF CLEOPATRA ON CESAR. 


“Cesar allowed himself to cast only one longing 
ae ny towards the frontiers of Parthia, and then reso- 
utely turned his face westward. Perhaps he was even 
then revolving in his mind the gigantic schemes of 
Oriental conquest which he announced at a later period, 
but was destined never to undertake. From this period, 
however, we begin to trace a change for the worse in his 
character. The hero whose freedom from display had so 
long charmed the world became intoxicated by the fumes 
of Eastern incense and the disposal of forfeited crowns. 
He now affected to admire the good fortune of Pompeius, 
whose exalted reputation was built upon the defeat of 
the servile armies of Asia. The rapidity of his own con- 
quest he signalized by the arrogant bulletin, which has 

assed into a familiar proverb, ‘ Veni, vidi, vici.’ But 

is intercourse with Cleopatra had corrupted the proud 
simplicity of the Roman statesman. He already medi- 
tated to bring her to the capital, and there parade her in 
the face of his countrymen as the partner of the honours 
they lavished upon himself. The Romans regarded any 
avowed and permanent connection with a foreigner, and 
more especially an Oriental and an Egyptian, as some- 
thing monstrous and incestuous; and in violating their 
prejudices he chil'ed their applause, and converted their 
cordial greetings into the hollow flattery of fear. But 
the sorceress of the Nile had not only corrupted the 
Consul’s patriotism, she had enchanted him with the 
poisoned cup of Canopic luxury. She had taught him to 
despise as mean and homely the splendour of the Circus 
and the Capitol. She had imbued him with the gorgeous 
and selfish principles of Oriental despotism, and de- 
based him to the menial adulation of slaves, parasites, 
and eunuchs. It is with no wish to heap unmerited 
obloquy on a woman whose faults were those of her 
birth and position, that history brands with infamy her 
influence on the Roman hero. Regardless of her per- 
sonal dignity, and indifferent to human life, she main- 
tained herself on an Oriental throne by the arts of an 
Oriental potentate. The course of her chequered career 
will display to us hereafter a character in which good 
contended with evil, Macedonian magnanimity with 
Egyptian suppleness, But in this place it becomes us to 
remark the fatal effect of a connection of disparagement, 
by which Cesar felt himself degraded in the eyes of his 
own countrymen. If from — we find his 
generosity tinged with ostentation, his courage with 
arrogance, his resolution with harshness; if he becomes 
restless and fretful, and impatient of contradiction ; if 
his conduct is marked with contempt for mankind 
rather than with indulgence to their weaknesses, it is to 
this impure source that the melancholy change is to be 
traced.” 

SCEPTICISM OF CESAR. 

“Cesar himself professed without reserve the prin- 
ciples of the unbelievers. The supreme pontiff of the 
commonwealth, the head of the college whence issued 
the decrees which dec'ared the will of the gods, as in- 
ferred from the signs of the heavens, the flight of birds, 
and the entrails of victims, he made no scruple of assert- 
ing in the assembled Senate that the immortality of the 
soul, the recognized foundation of all religion, was a 
vain chimera. Nor did he hesitate to defy the omens 
which the priests were especially appointed to observe. 
He decided to give battle at Munda in despite of the 
most adverse auspices, when the sacrificers assured him 
that no heart was found in the victim. ‘I will have 
better omens when I choose,’ was the scornful saying 
with which he reassured his veterans on another similar 
occasion. He was not deterred from engaging in his 
African campaign either by the fortunate name of his 
opponent Scipio, or by the unfavourable auspices which 
were studiously reported to him, Yet Cesar, free-thinker 
as he was, could not escape from the universal thraldom 
of superstition in which his contemporaries were held. 
We have seen him crawling on his knees up the steps of 
the Capitoline temple to appease the Nemesis which 
frowns upon human prosperity. When he stumbled at 
landing on the coast of Africa, he averted the evil omen 
with happy presence of mind, looking at the handful of 
soil he had grasped in his fall, and exclaiming, ‘ Africa, 
thou art mine!’ In a man who was consistent in his 
incredulity this might be deemed a trick to impose on 
the soldiers’ imagination; but it assumes another mean- 
ing in the mouth of one who never mounted a carriage 
without muttering a private charm. Before the battle of 
Pharsalia, Caesar had addressed a prayer to the gods 
whom he denied in the Senate, and derided in the com- 
pany of his literary friends. He appealed to the divine 
omens when he was about to pass the Rubicon. He 
carried about with him in Africa a certain Cornelius 
Salutio, a man of no personal distinction, to neutralize, 
as he hoped, the good fortune of the Cornelii in the op- 
posite ranks.” 


PHILIP BAILEY’S ANGEL WORLD, 


The Angel World, and other Poems. . By Philip James Bailey, 
Author of “ Festus.” W, Pickering. 


Porrry, in our days, is either a Regret or a Desire. 
It looks backward mournfully upon the Past, or it 
looks forward hopefully to the Future; but it dare 
not or cannot sing the Present. There is wondrous 
activity in our age, but there is no united action: it 
is rather the fermentation than the resolute action 
of a people. There is wondrous intelligence applying 


of the river, and blowing a furious blast of martial music, | itself to the purposes of life, but there is no con- 








vergence to one common centre, no emanation from 
one common faith. Consequently there is nothing 
epic in our life; nothing broad, massy, or magnifi- 
cent in compass and in unity. The Singer has no- 
thing to sing. Poetry is not dead; the age is not 
prosaic, except—as all ages are—to prosaic souls; 
but that intellectual anarchy of creeds which dis- 
places the ancient faith, and leaves us with strong 
religious impulses, yet destitute of a national Reli- 
gion,—leaves us also with strong poetic impulses, 
yet destitute of a great Poem. There are poets now- 
a-days, as there are preachers; but they are the mi- 
nisters of sects: they do not speak to the nation, 

Singular it is to note how men of poetic genius try 
to escape from this condition. Philip Bailey sweeps 
boldly out of our age and our world, to soar into 
empyrean regions where the strongest wing must 
droop and tire, and where the eye aches to follow 
him for long. In Festus,—though the scenes were 
sometimes space, sometimes heaven, and sometimes 
hell,—yet the interest was human, and round a hu- 
man centre all the thoughts, feelings, passions, acts 
revolved. It was not, indeed, ** our wond mother 
age’’ that brightened itself upon the dark backe 
ground; it was not our nineteenth century that ree 
flected itself in the mirror of poetry; but, if abstract, 
the theme was human. In his new poem we have 
lost all footing upon earth. At once we plunge into 
the Angel World :— 


“ Far round the infinite extremes of space 
Star unto star spake gladness, as they 
On their resplendent courses; and a smile, 
Enkindling on the countenances of the suns, 
Thrilled to the heart of nature, while there rose, 
Expressive of divine felicity, 
A clear bright strain of music, like a braid 
Of silver round a maiden’s raiment, all 
Imbounding and adorning. 





There, in one 
Of those most pure and happy stars which claim 
Identity with Heaven, high raised in bliss, 
. Each lofty spirit luminous with delight, 
Sat God's selectest angels.” 


Into this conclave there steps a young and shining 
angel from some distant orb, which he had ruled 


with supreme powers. 

“A land 
It showed of fountains, flowers, and honeyed fruits, 
Of cool green umbrage, and incessant sun ;— 
The rainbow there in permanent splendour spanned 
The skies by ne'er a cloud deformed, of hue 
Sterner than amber; while on every hand 
The clear blue streams, singing and sparkling, ran 
The bloomy meads to fertilize; while some 
With honey, nectar, manna, milk, and wine, 
Fit for angelic sustenance, slow flowed. 
Here palaces and cities, midst o4 groves, 
Like giant jewels set in emerald rings ; 
There, too, the bowery coverture of woods, 
Ancient and dense, laced with all-tinted flowers, 
Wherein were wont to sojourn in all peace, 
Lam), lion, eagle, ox, dove, serpent, goat, 
And snow-white hart, each sacred avimal 
Cleansed from all evil quelity, sin-instilled, 
Speaking one common tongue, and gathered oft 
In wisest parley, "neath the sacred tree 
Centring each mazy pleasance intersect 
With an invisible bound; so sweet the force 
Of nature, heavenly sanctioned.” 


In this happy spot were two angel sisters :— 


“ Yet how unlike 
Their nature and their loveliness; in one 
A soul of loity clearness, like a night 
Of stars, wherein the memory of the day 
Serms trembling through the meditative air— 
In whose pr ud eye, one fixed and arklike thought 
Held only sway; that thought a mystery ;— 
In one a golden aspect like the dawn— 
Beaming perennial in the heavenly east— 
Of paly light; she ever brightening looked 
As with the boundless promise unfulfilled 
Of some supreme perfection ; in her heart 
That promise aye predestinate, always sure, 
Her breast with joy suffusing, and so wrought, 
Her sigh seemed happier tkan her sister's smile: 
Yet patient she and humble.” 


To the elder he was affianced. But the tissue of 
the story is so delicate, we should be wrong to spoil 
it by an attempt to reproduce it. Enough if we in- 
dicate that into this happy isle, and into the bosom 
of this affianced bride, corrupting influences of doubt 
and rebellion steal, followed by anarchy, repentance, 
forgiveness, and purification; but the whole treated 
in so abstract and superhuman a style, with so little 
precision of purpose or force of application, that it 
leaves behind it no more distinct impression than 
is left by some grand orchestral symphony, which, 
during performance, has lifted your soul to heights 
inaccessible by thought alone, and leaves you trem- 
bling with a vague delicious languor, 

The Angel World is so peculiar a poem that we 
should not be surprised at any amount of disappro- 
bation nor at any emphasis of praise. If it touches 
a responsive chord it will ‘‘ discourse eloquent music.” 
If it be read by certain minds and in certain moods, 
it will be overpoweringly monotonous. The want of 
human interest is fatal to its popularity. It is not 
even a philosophic poem ; it is not a theologie poem. 
It is rather a theologic symphony, Grand lines and 
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lovely imagery are abundant; but rather as the ara- 
besque tracery of a dreaming mood tlian as the irre- 
sistible utterance of a deeply-moved soul. ‘The 
readers of Festus will expeet to meet with six iles of 
rare beauty like this—to quote but one— 
“ As the waves 
Leap into light and vanish in a smile.” 

but they will, we faricy, be gteatly disappointed at 
finding this poem so infetior in scope and power to 
Festus, That poem was crude indeed ; but it looked 
like the erudeness of one who would develope into 
tipe fulness Of power; it was in everything a boyish 
work, but the boyhood promised a manhood capable 
éf gteat things, That promise Mr. Bailey has yet to 
fulfil 





DR. PICKERING ON THE RACES OF MAN. 


"i r Pare. Man, and their Geo; ical Distribution. By 
wien es pees , M:D., Member of the Scientific Corps, at- 
* © tabled to the 


ffited States Exploring Expedition. John 
Chapman. 


4» Dr. Prexerino’s work discusses a subject of high 
- importance in itself, and of much interest even to the 
generalreader. It appears, here, under very distin- 
guished auspices, as one of the resu'ts of the first sci- 
entific mission of the United States Government, and 
posstsses, in addition, all the minor advantages of 
portly dimensions, fine paper, handsome typography, 
and some attractive illustrations. 

The object which Dr: Pickering proposed to him- 
self, in joining the exploring expedition, as far at 
least as the natural history of man is concerned, was 
“to define the geographical boundaries ”’ of the three, 
four, or five races into which systematic writers have 
usually divided the human family. This object, he 
says, “it was impossible ’’ to accomplish, ‘‘ from the 
materials furnished by books ;’’ and so he determined 
to supply their deficiencies by personal observation. 
But if the accumulated experience of a host of inteili- 
gent travellers who have visited the different regions of 
the earth, does not furnish sufficient materials for this 
purpose, the deficiency was not likely to be supplied, 
one would think, by the observations of a single tra- 
veller during a single expedition, in which, however 
great the amount of ocean traversed, only afew points 
of the earth itself were visited. However, Dr. Pick- 
ering thought otherwise, and his work is the best 
evidence that could be adduced of the unreasonable- 
ness of his expectations, . 

We have said that Dr. Pickering usually reasons 
upon insufficient data. This arises, partly froma ge- 
neral superficiality of view, but chiefly from the very 
limited knowledge which he possesses of his subject. 
We do not make this charge upon the faith of isolated 
passages merely, oreven on account of deficiencies ob- 
servable in particular sections of the work ; but be- 


unequivocal tests to the very limited extent of the 
author's ethnographical reading. Except in a single 





ture.’’ But had he read, these combinations could 
not have been new to him, for they have been all 
repeatedly described before, and with sufficient mi- 
nuteness of detail to enable a careful inquirer to 
form a very correct estimate of them. However, to 
him they were new, and they multiplied as he ad- 
vanced, and so they infallibly would have done had 
he continued still to advance. But as ke was quite 
contented with sive races at one stage of his progress, 
and with eight at another, sohe is, finally, entirely at 
his ease with eleven, although the vast regions of 
continental Asia, Africa; and South America have 
been left wholly unexplored by him, afew specks 
here and there excepted. 

The Races of Man is not, even in the loosest sense 
of the term, a systematic treatise oi ethnography. 
It does not touch the philosophy of the subject ; it 
makes no allusion to the history of races, beyond 
what is implied in the bare fact of their general dis- 
tribution ; nor does it attempt to describe or enume- 
rate even the existing subdivisions of the primitive 
types which it recognizes. Whatever is said upon 
this subject is incidental, not to say accidental, 
wholly relative to the author’s personal experience, 
and bearing no necessary proportion either to the 
intrinsic interest of the topic under consideration, or 
to the existing state of knowledge in reference to it. 
The author presents his materials to his reader pretty 
nearly as they came to himself. There is no confu- 
sion, indeed, for the several groups of facts are kept 
apart; but neither is there any system, properly so 
called. The different primitive races are described, 
not in the order in which he classifies them, but 
simply in the order in which he met them on his 
journey; they commence with the Mongol, and they 
terminate with the dradian, taking in intermediate 
succession the Malay, the Australian, the Papuan, 
the Negrillo, the Zelingan, the Negro, the Ethiopian, 
the Hottentot, and the Abyssinian. The Malay race 
is the most amply described, the Mongolic takes the 
next grade in relative importance, and the Arabian 
or white race the third. The Negro, the Papuan, 
and the Ethiopian have also some space allowed to 
them : the others are very briefly disposed of. Under 
these circumstances it of course happens that many 
of the most singular and interesting of the uncivilized 
tribes of man are not so much as alluded to, even by 
name, while numbers of the most important nations 
of the world, both modern and ancient, elicit nothing 
more than a passing remark, and that often of very 
little significance. 

Dr. Pickering makes no express statement of the 


| principles which guided him in recognizing different 


As far as can be inferred from the 
tenor of the work, his method is simply this: When 


races of men. 


| he finds a whole people, or a marked section of a 


section, in which he writes essentially as a botanist | 


and zoologist, his references to books are exceedingly 
few, and those alluded to are chiefly such as treat of 


the countries visited by the expedition ; while some, | 
even of these, he has certainly examined but impcr- | 


fectly. In numerous instances, in which science pos- 
sesses ample materials, he has made use only of the 
most trifling data, while the care with which he has 
developed them clearly implies that they were the 
best he had to offer. In other cases, he has made 
statements which noone could have made who pos- 
stssed the most moderate knowledge of several im- 
portant varieties of man both in Asia, Africa, and 
America, whose peculiarities demand recognition in 
all ethnological reasonings of a general character, 
Tie seems, in fact, to have set out on his travels with 
jiistsuch an acquaintance with the physical history 
of man as might be picked up, incidentally, by a mere 
botanist or zoologist in the pursuit of his own special 
study, or acquired, unconsciously, by any well- 
educated man in the habit of mixing in intel- 
lectual society, and paying attention to the cur- 
rent literature of the day; consequently, his views 
enlarge just as his journey lengthens, and at each 
stage of his progress, at all events of his early pro- 
gress, he seems very fairly satisfied with the then 
state of his acquirements. After having visited New 
Zealand and Australia, he is convinced that the races 
of man are Jive, and only five. Having gone a little 
further, however, he “‘ was compelled to admit éiree 
more; neither was this limit to the productivenees 
af nature in new and undreamt of combinations of fea- 


| sible. 


Sait eople, presenting a generé iformity i rsi 
cause its whole tenor, from beginning to end, bears | P°°P"® PT ting a general uniformity in physical 


structure, and strikingly differing in this respect from 
the other races with which he is acquainted, he con- 
cludes them to be distinct and primitive, and he 
feels strengthened in this conclusion if he finds it 
borne out by differences in language, habits, and 
social condition. But he does not fully explain 
what he means by a distinct or primitive race. We 
certainly understand him, from the general tenor of 
his remarks, to be an advocate for a plurality of 
origins in the human family, though he no where 
expressly affirms this doctrine. Indeed he does not 
allude to it at all, as far as we remember, except in 
two instances, and then in the briefest manner pos- 
In the first of these he asserts that the cha- 
racteristics of race are independent of climate, and in 
the second he says that he sees no alternative be- 


| tween the admission of eleven races, and the admis- 


sion of only one. ‘This avoidance of the fundamental 


| question of Ethnology may have been the result of 


caution; but it may also have proceeded from those 
tendencies, whatever they are, which have impressed 
the whole work with a character of vagueness and 
want of completeness. the mode by 
which, in practice, he endeavoured to distinguish 
races, though wanting in precision, is fundamentally 
correct, and it led him, as already observed, to recog- 
nize eleven essentially distinct types of man. Four 
of these belong to the islands of the Indian and 
Pacific Oceans, namely, the Papuan, Negrillo, Austra- 
lian, and Malay ; the three former nearly black, the 
last brown, By the Papuan he means the tall, 


Moreover, 


| bearded, oceanic negroes; and by the Negrillo, the 


diminutive, beardless, woolly-haired race of the 
Indian Archipelago, usually termed Papuas. The 


former race was met with at the Feejec Isles, resviect- 








————— 
ing which several interesting details are given; with 
the latter his personal acquaintance was very 
He speaks very positively of the existence of an 
Australian type, though he seems much puzzleg 
the conflicting accounts given of the natives of thig 
part of the world by different writers. The matter, 
however, is very simple. Australia and Van Digs 
men’s Land really contain several races, which in 
some places are much mixed, in others, relatively 
pure. Systematic writers being ignorant of, of not 
willing to recognise this fact, have found conttadig: 
tion or confusion in accounts which are perfectly ag: 
cordant, when we remember that they refer to dig. 
ferent localities and different tribes; though thé 
common designations of Australia and Austrdliay 
may happen to be applied to all of them. And the 
same may be said of other countries and races, 

Our author’s ideas of the Malay race are extremely 
erroneous. This race, according to him, stretches 
over the Indian and Pacific Oceans, from Mada. 
gascar to the coasts of California and Mexico, ang 
even, he conjectures, to the West Indies; while; in 
another direction, it extends from New Zealand tg 
Saghalien, including the Japanese empire. Nothing 
ean account for such a generalization, but deficient 
knowledge. ‘This vast sweep contains many bro 
contradistinguished varieties of man; very tall and 
very short races; very dark and comparatively fit 
races ; wholly beardless and profusely-bearded races, 
most of which, to say the least, Dr. Pickering 
would, infallibly, have recognised as distinct, had 
he been brought into extensive personal relation 
with them in certain localities. Similar remarks ate 
applicable, with still greater force, to his Mongoliay 
type, which is made to embrace not only the nation$ 
of Siberia and the Chinese Empire, but those also 
of both Americas, with the reservation already made 
of the coasts of California and Mexico, and a few 
other spots. By carrying out, with even moderate 
consistency, his own principles, these regions alone 
would have furnished him with more primitive types 
than he recognizes in the whole of humanity. As to 
Africa, we agree with him in recognizing as primitive 
an Ethiopian or Nubian race, which we consider to 
have formed the substratum of the population of 
Ancient Egypt. Every one will admit a Negro race; 
and the Hottentot is, in certain respects, even more 


distinct than the Negro itself. We cannot say much 


| for his Abyssinian race. India also presents too many 


varieties in its primitive population to come within 
the range of a single type. Under the title of Ara- 


| bian race are classed, apparently, all the nations of 


fair complexion and Caucasian forms, whether of 
Europe, Asia, or Northern Africa, together, of course, 
with the descendants of Europeans in America and 
elsewhere. This generalization is quite on a par 
with those we have already criticised, and though 
not so glaringly inaccurate, upon a superficial view, 
is equally opposed to facts when rigidly scrutinized, 
As to the races of Europe, indeed, the most important 
upon the earth in every possible respect, they might 
almost as well be said to be ignored, as recognized by 
the few trifling, and almost incidental remarks with 
which they are disposed of. Having concluded his 
specific account of what he regards as the original 
races of man, as well as of their general distribution, 
a few short chapters are taken up with such topics 
as “The Geographical Progress of Knowledge ”— 
“Migrations by Sea’’—* Migrations by Land”— 
“Origin of Agriculture’’—&c. &c, They present 
nothing demanding special remark in the present 
case. ‘The last 100 pages of the work are devoted to 
the consideration of the introduced plants and ani- 
mals of America, Polynesia, Equatorial Africa, and 
Egypt. The idea involved in the enquiry is de- 
cidedly valuable, and somewhat novel also ; but, a8 
here developed, it leads to no results whatever. Still 
this section presents several interesting and sugges- 
tive fucts, and may be consulted with advantage by 
the practical ethnologist. The author, too, is ob- 
viously far more at home in it than in the other por- 
tions of the work, especially in the part devoted to 
Egypt, which exhibits both reading and research; 
but all that is of any ethnological significance might 
have been compressed into a very few pages; the rest 
belongs to pure botany and zoology. ‘Those who are 
accustomed to tolerate the loose, vague, unscientific 
manner in which the natural history of man is 
usually treated, even by great writers, will be dis- 
posed to assign to this work a somewhat higher rank 


among works of science than can possibly be allowed 
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to it by those who know what ought to be, and what | 
actually is written upon the important subject of | 
which it treats. 


BOOKS ON OUR TABLE. 
Hethe von \T70-1773 oder seine 
ates. — deconhdien und Werther's Lotte. 
London: Franz Thimin. 
The secular event of Goethe’s birthday has called forth 
in Germany 4 goodly number of pamphlets on various 
subjects concerning Goethe, Merz has lectured and 
has reprinted that lecture in the little brochure be fore us, 
on two characters, which have powerfully influenced 
Goethe as a man anda poet. They have both been por- 
traited by him, as is well known, ‘‘ Lotte”’ in Werther, 
« Freiderike “’ in Dichtung und Wahrheit and Faust, 
There is nothing new in this trait. Pfeiffer’s book on 
« Freiderike ’’ contains more matter and is more poeti- 
cally written ; but as Merz has arra me d the simple facts | 
on both “ Lotie”’ and * Frei lerike’’ in proper chrono- | 
Jogical order, the brochure will be us ful to the historian 
of Goethe. 
Messenhauser. Politischer deutsche | 
biirger. Leipsig. Thimm. | 
« Wissen ist macht”—Knowledge is power, is the 
| 


Bezichungen zu | 
Nurnberg. | 
| 


Hausschatz fiir 
London: Franz 


Straats- 


wiotto of this little lexicon on political and social science: 
it may not improperly be called a compendium for news- 
paper readers ; for it is in alphabetical order, and ex- 
plains in simple and striking language political parties, 
events, forms, &c. now daily used by the press, such, for | 
instance, as Aristocracy, Association, Diplomacy, Com- 
munism, Socialism, Society, Bourgeoisie, Radicalism, 
&c. The articles are clear and concise, and the book 
intended for the million. 


The Imperial Cyclopedia. 
This is the first m ly part of an invaluable work, 
which will, when completed, 
The first of these is to be a Cyclopa 
Ancient and Modern, or universal Gazeteer, 
from the geographical articles in the Peany Cyclopedia, 
with improvements and corrections; and this first part 
opens the largest section of the work, which will com- 
prise the British Empire. ‘The absolute importance of 
baving such a work on your shelves we need not insist 
on; an inspection of various articles has satisfi dus that 
it will supersede all other gazet It is also hand- 
somely printed, which is an agreeable feature in so chcap 
a publication. 


Part I. Charles Knight. 
form a series of cyclopwdias. 


lia of Geography, 


ers 


Half Hours with the Best Authors. arti. Charles Knight 


This is the very best collecti legant extracts ever 


made, and the succes s beer nmense. Charles 
Knight now reissues it in the cheapest 1 le form in | 
order to repla * ta trash’’ which alone 
comes within th of the poorer classes. <A better 
sixpennyworth than this mouthly part we could not 
name. 
Jane Eyre, an Autol By Currer Bell. Fourth Editio 

3 h, Elder, and Co 


A compact pocket volume of a novel which created a 
deeper and more wide-spread than any novel 
published during the last ten years; itis so substantial a 
work, that it deserves to be rescued from the circulating 
library, and placed upon the snug 

library. 


interest 


shelves of one’s own 








Messrs. Smith and Elder have done weil to 
off.r it to the pul so che a fori 
Gazpacho ; or Summer Months in 8; 1 y W.G. Clark, M.A 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, J, W. Parker. 
Auvergne, Piedmont,and Siroy: a Summer Ramble, By Charles 
Richard Hela. J. W. Parker 
Constructive Exercises for Teaching Elements of the Latin 
Language on a system of Analysis and Synthesis. With Latin 
Reading Lessous pious ¥ ibularies. By John hobson, 
B.A. Second ion Taylor and Walton. 
The White Charg By the aut f The Llorse Guards, The 
Days when We had Tails on Us, & J. and UD. A. Darling. 


Peace Lyrics 


By H.G. Adams. C. Gilpin. 
The Decay of Traditional Faith, and the Establishment of Faith 
upon Philosy ty. ‘Iwo lectures by Henry lerson, M.A. John 


Chapman. 


Poems, By n Syer Bristow George Bell, 
Portraits of 1 ustrious Pers es of Great Britain, By Edmund 
Lodge, in & vols. Vol. Vil Boha’s Illustrated Library. 
Henry G. Boh 
Washington Irvi sL f¢ mith. (Bohn’s Shilling Series. 
I ry | I i 
Washington Trt *s f i Ss rs of Mahomet. 
bu Serie Lhe ry G.I i. 

Element ry Cour iG » Mir l Physical Geo 
graphy. By David i, Austed, M.A.,¢.8.5, Van Voorst. 
An Arctic Voy 3 i Lancaster Sound. By 
K. A. Goodsir t i al edical Society, 

Edinburgh. \ \ 
Lives of the S sors of M t, | Wahington Irving. 
{ e Popu Library Geor R g 
Washingion Int } ars Librar 
The Sketchbook of Geol! ( Gent. By Washington 
Irving, Poy 1 George Routledg 
The Pupi s Guide ] ih E y " the prin- 
cipal Koots fro t , Gr { ges by 
George Mans Il i iousand Edinbaryg Myke 
M‘Phail. 
4n Easy Grammar of the French Langu h Exerc 3 
and Dialogues, for the we chools a Private Stude : 
By John Christison. sixth Edition , Mei a 
Phases of Faith : i sug fi i diistory of my Creed 
By brauei Wilhbam Newma d Chapman. 
God in Christ. ‘| « Disc a a Pre nary Diesserta- 


Yon on Lauvuas uu Chapman, 





irranged | 
| 
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NOTES AND EXTRACTS. 

Moperx SainrHoop.—When ali the business and 
enterprise of life was of a kind that a pious Christian 
could not touch, it was excusable in him to fly, and, in 
the absence of all worthy scope for human faculty, make 
a business of religion. But what can be more pre- 
posterous than to exhibit this type of mind as a model 
for the emulation of the present age ?—as if we had no 
more natural gymvastics for the character than were 
furnished in the objectless life of the monk ; no tempta- 
tions without meeting with devils in a wood; no self- 
denials without pricking our waists with sharp chain- 


| belts, or mimicking with piercing hats the crown of 


thorns! Yet, to reawaken the Engiish admiration for 
this ascetic discipline, the ‘‘ Lives of the Saints” are 
avowedly written; to induce converted bankers to quit 
Lombard-street for a life of contemplation, to incline 
cotton-spinners to recite the psalter every day, and 
bring Sir Robert Peel down to the house in a hair shirt,— 
Westminster Review. 

Aspects or SocraLism.—‘“ Socialism,” remarks Mr. 
John Stuart Mill, in his recent work on Political Eco- 
nomy, “‘ has now become irrevocably one of the leading 
elements in European politics.” He would be a blind 
man, indeed, that should deny the truth of this assertion, 
The time has arrived when our manner of speaking 
about Socialism must give place to something more dis- 
criminating. The reason of this is obvious. Socialism, 
as the vigilant gentleman of the Times newspaper ought 
by this time to have informed us, has become “a great 
fact.” Numerically, few creeds are more formidable. In 
France, the Socialists are rapidly attaining the prepon- 
derance of an efficient majority of the nation; in Ger- 
many, and other parts of the Continent, Svcialism is 
epidemic ; and in England, let our readers take our word 
for it, there are far more Socialists than people are aware 
of. One goes nowhere into society without meeting with 
Socialist ideas; one reads no book, and very few leading 
articles, that one does not see some tenet of Socialism, 
or some implied collateral of it, more or less timidly peep 
out. And then, intellectually also, Socialism must be 
acknowledged us holding no mean position. It would be 
difficult, we believe, to name men of more remarka@@le 
powers of thought, or ef finer literary faculty, than some 
of the leading SociaJists of France. For sheer intellect, 
for example—for sheer power of rapid and efficient cere- 
bration (to use a phrase characteristic of the man we 


speak of), Auguste Comte is more than a match for 
Cousin, and Comte divides with the Socialists on all 
rreat questions, Louis Blane is, essentially, a much 


cleverer person than Thiers; 
|} Proudhon, L: 


and, beside such a man as 
martine is but a poetic weakling. Nor, 


lastiy, is it as if those who call themselves Socialists were 
| one of Nature's own sects—-men of similar constitution, 
of similar moral character, of of similar absolute aims and 


purposes; so as to be disposed of in one sweeping in- 
| stinctive reprobation by the restof mankind, There are 
| Socialists of all kinds, and of all varieties. There are 
| Socialists that are hard-headed and logical; there are 

Socialists that are tender-hearted and mystical; there 
are Socialists that are profligates and deb«uchees; and 
there are Socialists of ascetic habits and rigorous recti- 
| tude. ‘There are Socialists that are Atheists, and treat 
| Christianity as an old fable ; and there are Socialists that 
| subject Socialism itself to the supreme test of Revela- 
tion, and that wear honourably over the red badges of 
their political faith the gentle robes of the Church of 
| England, Clearly, therefore, the right or the wrong of 
| this matter is not prejudged in any of the controversies 
| of the past; but demands, and is entitled to, a specific 

controversy for itself.— British Quarterly Review, May. 
| Scorcn Davunkenness.—In 1841 the population of 
| Scotiand, 2,620,184, persons, consumed 5,595,186 gallons 
| of spirits, while the 14,995,138 persons of the English 
| population consumed only one-third more, viz , 7,906,054 
| gallons; and the 8,175,124 of Irish people consumed less 
| than the two and a-half millions of Scotch people, viz., 
[6 200,650 gallons. In Edinburgh, in 1846, there were 
| 
| 





986 houses licensed for the sale of spirits; that is, of 
every thirty-one houses in Edinburgh, one is a spirit 
shop, and 434 of these are open on Sundays for the sale 
| of spirits. In religious Edinburgh, it was stated by one 
| of the magistrates in the Town Council, the sum spent in 
| Sunday-drinking in the course of the year amounts to 
| £112,840, or about £2,170 is spent on each of the fifty- 
j two sabbaths of the year in drinking whisky or other 
spirits. Well done, religious Edinburgh! Petition, by 
| all means, against the desecration of the Sabbath-day in 
England by railway-travelling, and Post-oftfice work, for 
it is unquestionably a great social, moral, and religious 
evil—but pluck the beam out of your own eye! £2,170 
sterling, spent in sabbath-day whisky-drinking, is the 
| measure—the gauger’s test—of the moral, sanitary, and 
| religious condition of Edinburgh, every sabbath in the 
| year! And, in proportion to population, every town 
jin Scotland is a fac-simile of Edinburgh! The social 
| well-being produced by this improvement of driving the 
p>; ulation from the land into the towns, appears somewhat 
douvtful in the face of such statistical facts! It appears 
to be an improvement of the wealth of the few, at the 





cost of the well being, morals, and health of the many.— 
Laing’s Observations on Europe 
SeLP-GOVERNMENT.—The object of all government 


ought to be to veach se/f government; and this is what 
I want to teach you 
L believe, 


Classes to 1m 


on this subject, than to lead the labouring 


| provements in their condition to those above them, to 
ulterutions in laws, to charities; and even to plunder | 
and spoliation. Lt is indeed a blessing, for which we 
cannot sufficiently thank God, that the rieh see their 


dut 
much more clearly 


ceding age. When 


No greater error can be committed, 


gine that they are to look chiefly for im- 


than they have ever done in any pre- 
as I hope you will—you read a | Mentary plaudits and paragraphs from the papers; 


the same writer, you will see that the r, the la! 

classes, seemed to have been looked upon as 

chiefly to administer to the luxury of the rich; atid néw 
we hear our great statesmen saying, in the House of 
Commons, that the labouring classes are the great body 
of the people, and that it is to their interests that the 
Government is bound chiefly to look; ‘ that there is no 
class in this country that can maintain an interest sepa- 
rate from the rest, that the interest of the peer and 
peasant are alike—from the throne to the cottage the 
same.” When we hear these sentiments, and see th 

in a good measure acted upon, great reason have We to 
be thankful, and to distrust those who tell us there is no 
hope but in a universal upsetting of all classes. And I 
believe these sentiments will increase aud prevail more 
and more. But let laws and institutions be as perfect as 
possible—as perfect as, in a fallen world, they ever cau 
be—let the country be raised to the highest pitch of 
prosperity—let a man have good wages, plenty of 
Cuptoraieat, provisions -—? every comfort he can re- 
quire within his reach—still ¢ he be idle, dissolute, in- 
temperate, or even merely ignorant, thoughtless, and im- 
provident, you cannot secure him against misery and 
poverty. And hence, I say, the working classes have 
themselves to look to, under God, for their own welfare. 
Their fate and their future is, under God, in their own 
hands. It is on their industry, their frugality, fore- 
thought, self-control, and perseverance, that their pro- 
sperity depends, far more than on anything that legis- 
lators or benefactors can do for them.—Compton Merivale. 
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THE LYRIC DRAMA. 


Wir respect to the two Opera-houses, we have 
only this week to say that there is nothing to say. 
Repetitions of familiar works have formed the enter- 
tainment. Verdi's Due Foscari and Ernani have re- 
appeared at her Majesry’s Theatre, to the dismay of 
the Aabitués, We had hoped that our too-talented 
young friend had retired from the glare of public 
| performance, and that we had ceased to be bored by 
| his ambitious crudities. Let us hope that we have 
now heard the last of him. 

On Thursday the Puritani was given—Sontag ap- 
| pearing tor the first time as ‘* Elvira,” and Baucarde 
jas “Arturo.” The ultra-flomd music of Elvira is 
| well suited to display the style of Sontag to advan- 
| tage, and she appeared even more brilliant than usual, 
| Her ** Son vergine,”” was a true “ blaze of triumph.” 
| Baucarde, as ** Arturo,”’ succeeded in impressing upon 

the audience, once more, that he has a charming voice, 
with incomplete dramatic knowledge. The popular 
bellow ** Suoni la tromba,’’ was given with all pos- 
sible power of lungs by Signori Iablache and Colletti, 
After all, the ballet is still a grand attraction at the 
Haymarket operatic establishment, All the world 
| goes to see the new pas de trois, Les Graces, in which 
Carlotta Grisi, Marie Teglioni, and Amalia Ferraris 
delight the initiated in this branch of human endea- 
| vour. The pretty snow scene, ‘* Les plaisirs d’hiver,” 
also maintains its ground. 

At Covent Garden we are promised, for imme- 
diate performance, Meyerbeer’s Kobert le Diable, 
with Formes as * Bertram.” This will be worth 

| seeing, and hearing, and meditating upon, 




















THE DRAMA. 
THE DRURY LANE SEASON: THE PRINCESS’S. 

Drury Lane has terminated its lingering and pro- 
fitless existence ; yet not profitless if managers would 
learn a lesson from its fate. Nothing could exceed 
the enthusiasm of its opening, and the success was 
immense; but Mr. Anderson, instead of gaining 
courage by success, slept upon it. His whole ma- 
nagement was singularly injudicious. He produced 
but one new play—and sucha play! His revivals 
were neither well chosen, well mounted, nor well 
played. ‘The pantomime and Easter piece were got 
up with magnificence, and they drew audiences. 
But his revivals were costly, and profitless. Again, 
we must insist upon this obvious fact; a theatre can 
only prosper when it has fine acting, magnificent 
spectacle, or novelty. The acting was mediocre; the 
spectacle (except in the Easter piece) was not gor- 
geous enough to be attractive, and was, therefore, 
only a heavy expense; and novelty there was none. 

Mr. Charles Kean, who is about to open a cam- 
paign at the Princess’s Theatre with every chang in 
1is fayour—and the public decidedly with him— will 
do well to ponder on the fate of Drury Lane, He 
has determined, we hear, upon one excellent prin- 
ciple, that of giving novelties of various kinds, 
Bulwer, Jerrold, and Lovell having, as we stated 
weeks ago, already furnished him with pieces to 
| begin upon, We suggest that the experiment be 
| fairly tried, and that in lieu of spending thousands 
upon decorations, he spend half the sum on new 
plays, for people will go to see a new play ; whereas, 
| however they may be delighted with it when they 
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ies, and their place in God’s providential system so see it, they do not go merely for the “ getting up. 


Splendid scenery and costly dresses draw down mo- 


book called “ Ivanhoe,” which gives a description of the | but unless the spectacle be so extraordinary a8 to 
state both of the rich and the puor in this country about | excite a sensation—like the Island of Jewels, for ex- 
| eight hundred years ago, when you read other books by | ample—not a soul enters the theatre drawn thete by 
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that. We hear the Keans, who are now starring in 
the provinces, have made several promising engage- 
ments; notably, three beauti young women. 
Beauty is essential in a theatre. 

FRENCH PLAYS. 

Mr. Mitchell has nowastrong company. Regnier, 
Lafont, and the charming dark-eyed Nathalie are 
sufficient to carry off any piece. What a study 
for dramatic authors is Les Demoiselles de St. 
Cyr, by the matchless Dumas! How rapid the 
action, how dexterously evolved, how easy and ef- 
fective the dialogue! This comedy, which was 
nearly the occasion of a duel between Dumas and 
Jules Janin—neither of them men to fight—was ori- 
ginally produced with Plessy, Brindeau, and Regnier. 
It is much better cast at the St. James's. Nathalie 
has more truth, pathos, and concentration than Plessy 
—she is not so pretty, but more loveable. Lafont is 
worth a score of Brindeaus, and Regnier is ever the 
gay, comic, finished Regnier, whose manner is as flex- 
ible as his voice is hard. The acting of these three 
is a study. Observe how the simplicity of Nathalie’s 
gestures intensifies her performance, and how the 
quiet subdued tones of her grief deepens the pathos ; 
and observe the effect of the same ab of viol 
in Lafont. If our actors wish to see the superiorit 
of truth and nature over their conventional stagey 
modes of representation they should study Nathalie, 
Regnier, and Lafont. 

JERROLD’S CATSPAW. 

Jerrold’s long-expected comedy, The Catspaw, was 
produced at the Teoeeme. on Thursday. He 
is beyond a question the wittiest writer of our day, 
and his dramatic successes have been so frequent 
and enduring, that a comedy from his pen is sure 
to attract a large and eager audience. And such 
an audience was attracted: the house was crammed 
to the ceiling, and the jokes, which rattled like a 
roll of musketry, were responded to by “ thunders ”’ 
of applause. With our sides still aching from laugh- 
ter we are in no mood to detail a story which stands 
out but confusedly to our own mind. Imagine 
Keeley as a man persecuted by a widow and her 
chancery suit, by a beggar-letter-writer assumi g 
three different forms of effrontery, and coddled by a 
quack whose “ Paradise Pills’ have found a pur- 
chaser in him; imagine Buckstone as a drummer of 
the 104th, the Lovelace of Pimlico kitchens, and the 
adored of ‘‘ Rosemary”’ (Mrs. Keeley), who buys him 
out of his regiment, ‘‘ scrapes him together shilling by 
shilling,’ and you have before you the pivots upon 
which the comedy may really be said to revolve. Talk 
not of plot, situation, or construction; Jerrold has 
the marvellous power of dispensing with them. His 
wit is so exuberant and telling, it flashes out so in- 
cessantly that he abandons himself to it, certain of his 
laugh, and careless of aught else. Strangely enough, 
Jerrold, who in his shorter pieces has exhibited such 
power of construction, and has seen the necessity of 
story and strong situations, has nevertheless marred 
all his five-act comedies by the slenderness of their 
tissue. They are orgies of wit, they are not works of 
art. In the present comedy there is perpetual acti- 
vity but no action, there is no movement; and the 
interest which the first two acts raise by their dashing 
life and animation, languishes somewhat in the third 
act, positively droops in parts of the fourth and fifth. 
But even here, where the audience is getting impa- 
tient at situations long drawn out, or at tiresome 
repetitions, it is ever and anon revived again into 
merriment by some irresistible joke or volley of jokes. 

It was, on the whole, admirably acted: Keeley 
was perfect,—voice, look, manner, and intention; his 
wife as the fond and proud * Rosemary,”’ idolizing 
her Drummer as only Drummers are idolized, was in 
her best spirits and played in her best style. Buck- 
stone was irresistible. These three delivered their 
ees with an unctuous appreciation which sent them 

ome to the audience: they rolled them over their 
tongues with an inward chuckling as if certain of the 
roar which was to follow; and the roar did follow. 
It was quite evident they enjoyed their parts; and 
still more evident that the audience enjoyed them. 
Webster had a poor farcical part—the intention of 
which was true but the exaggeration became not hu- 
morous. He dressed the three assumptions with 
great effect, and played well. Wallack had an un- 
ggateful and improbable part, and he played it un- 
gratefully. The success of the comedy was boiste- 
rous; and after a few curtailments it will be one 
hearty laugh from the rising to the falling of the cur- 
tain. Never was the power of writing more trium- 
phant! We assure the reader that we are at this 
moment fatigued by our laughter, and yet though we 
have not been half an hour from the theatre, we have 
but the vaguest possible idea at what we have been 
laughing ! 








PAINTING IN LONDON : THE EXHIBITIONS. 
A sTRANGER coming to London wishing to know 
what art in England can do, would find this week 
—- the best time to answer his question broadly, 
since all the leading exhibitions are open—the Royal 
Academy in Trafalgar-square, the oid Society of 
Painters in Water Colours, Pall-mall East, the New 
Society in Pall-mall, the National Institution in 


Northern Regent-street, and the Society of British 
Artists in Suffolk-street. And in all, too, the exhi- 
bitions are at least up to the average; in some sur- 
pass it, 

ROYAL ACADEMY. 

The collection of the Royal Academy is by no 
means remarkable for great pictures ; and the paint- 
ings greatest, whether in size or aspiration, are far 
from being good. The large history pictures, of 
which there are some, are tame and vapid. Art has 
not much to say for itself in this line. Mr. Pickers- 
gill, who aims to be a chastened Etty, has put, some 
kind of animation into the large picture of * Delilah” 
which overlooks the great room. The sprawling 
Samson is a fair sample of prostrate vigour,—the 
barbarians who rush in to clip the fated locks perform 
their task assiduously, and the Delilah looks 
sufficiently treacherous, but not voluptuous! And 
the semi-naked women who contribute as coryphées 
to get up a theatrical show of cumulative voluptuous- 
ness do not aid the cardinal point of the story. It is 
Samson subdued, with the power that subdued him 
left out—a sort of artistic licence inverted. Of some 
other historical pictures we shall have to speak sub- 
sequently. The most notable is Mr. Dyce’s ‘ Jacob 
kissing Rachel,” a pair of youthful lovers, belonging 
to our day rather than the patriarchal. 

A strange demonstration of new life in the historic 
branch is made by Mr. Millais and his colleague, 
Mr. Hunt, juvenile fathers of what is called the 
‘*Pre-Raphael School.’’ The method of the school 
consists in attempting to restore the earnestness of 
the earliest painters by reverting to the most pue- 
rile crudities of art as it struggled out of the merely 
formal mechanism of the dark ages; as though a 
modern author should attempt to recover the sim- 
plicity of Chaucer by re his immatured lan- 
esse and uncouth verse. Only the case of the 

re-Raphaelesques is far worse. The attempt is, 
of course, fatal to itself: the greater the success, the 
more ludicrous the failure; and, as Mr. Millais pos- 
sesses the greater power and succeeds better, to use 
candid language, he triumphs largely in making the 
greater fool of himself. We do not commonly use lan- 
guage of this kind; but, in truth, the young man does 
exhibit powers far above the level of common life, 
and we should be glad if we could help, with some 
others, to startle him into a sense of the preposterous 
folly by which he is wasting away his natural powers 
in an impracticable and ridiculous course. 

Pictures drawing their materials from history, but 
treated in a matter-of-fact, daily-life kind of style, 
show far greater mastery according to their kind, 
There is, for example, Leslie’s ‘* Dying Katharine 
sending her Message to her Husband,”’ from Shak- 
speare’s Henry the Eighth; a picture in which the 
artistic disposal of the stage seems to be sobered 
down into the truth of real life. The whole treat- 
ment is matter of fact, from the clothes and furniture 
and the scattered grouping of the figures to the touch- 
ing death-stricken countenance of the respectable 
lady herself. In E,M. Ward’s ‘‘ James the Second 
hearing that the Prince of Orange has landed ”’ there 
is more stir. The ghastly despair of the King, the 
pallid alarm of the Queen, the unconcern of the 
young Churchill, the general estranged indifference 
of the courtiers, the animated grouping and well- 
studied costume, recal the scene as though the me- 
| moirs from which it is described were embodied before 
| you. Eggs ‘ Peter the Great,”’ at his first interview 
with Catherine, his future Empress, comes more 
within the bounds of romance. eter is here repre- 
sented as an ingenuous young officer, with a counte- 
nance more like that of the painter than of the ener- 
getic Emperor. Catherine is a stout country wench, 
with a face of natural gentility running to great deli- 
cacy of feature. A couple of cavalry officers make 
up the group. It is a painted “story founded on 
| fact.” The figures are drawn with more mastery 
| than Egg has yet displayed ; the incident is interest- 

ing, the expression is appropriate and agreeable. 
| Itis after passing completely this boundary be- 
| tween history and fiction, however, that you come to 
| the real strength of the exhibition. Here you have 
such pictures as Leslie’s Tom Jones and Sophia ; 
Frith’s Sancho and Don Quixote at the Duke’s; 
the same artist's Goodnatured Man with the 
| Bailiffs; Elmore’s Griselde ; Redgrave’s Griselda; and 
| Maclise’s Moses Primrose returning home with 
| the green Spectacles. In this class the genius of 
| English novel-writing seems to be set forth in figures, 
| There is the same individuality of character, the same 
animation, the same matter-of-fact imagination, and 
| the same disposition to elaborate the truth by high 
| finish. Leslie is the most finished ; Elmore the most 
vigorous; Redgrave the most tender; Frith the most 
delicate and complete in his conception, and the most 
forcible, too, in execution. But the class may be 
| said to form a new school in English art of a peculiar 
| kind, very suitable to the genius of the nation; and 
hence we regard it as promising to do more for art 
| than some higher styles have succeeded in doing. 
Landseer, a school in himself, has three pictures : 
| the Duke of Wellington on horseback, acting as 
cicerone on the field of Waterloo to the Marchioness 
| of Douro; a portrait of a little dog belonging to 








| to their due importance. 
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Lady Monson; and a Highland shepherd ang 
dogs striving to recover sheep buried in the snow 
The two latter have all Landseer’s characteristics— 
his perfect apprehension of animal character ang 
action, and his mastery over the characters of those 
human beings who are much engaged about animals 
The more ambitious picture is not so happy. The 
Iron Duke is by no means a felicitous portrait; the 
characteristics of the man are not there; the asto. 
nished face that Hazlitt satirized is converted tog 
ponderous profound countenance; the somew 

narrow, rigid frame has grown bulky and heavy; 
and the notoriously short legs have marvellously 
lengthened. This gentleman comes within the cate. 
gory of what is called‘ heavy plant.’”’ If he has any 
striking qualities, it must be in the nature either of 
solid philosophical acquirements, or power in moving 
a dead weight. It is Dr. Johnson as a cavalry officer, 

Some of the fancy pictures which are popular, such 
as Mr. Frost’s group of Nymphs and Mr, Pat. 
ten’s Venus and Cupid, may be said to belong 
rather to the obsolescent Keepsake school, than to any 
permanent or national school of art. Young ladies 
undressed and disporting, not in the action of habi- 
tual unrestraint, among woodlands more parklike 
than wild, do not pertain to genuine art in any clime 
or time: they may pass as prettinesses, but th 
satisfy none, and can develope no faculty whatever, 
in painters or people. 

Among the portrait-painters, one unquestionably 
is also the founder of a new school-Thorburn; 
whose grave broad style of miniature-painting hag 
effected a revolution in that branch. He has some 
very graceful works this year, and others are following 
him with promise. 

In landscape the English painters preserve their 
place; foremost in this collection standing Sidne 
Cooper—who is familiar with nature as a rustic, an 
enters upon the business of his art in the true work- 
man spirit. Stanfield, the veteran scene-painter—and 
scene painting has produced some great masters; 
Linton, who may be called an Italian scene-painter; 
Redgrave, the poet of English woodlands ; Roberts 
the scene-painter of Egypt; and others attest the 
sustained power of the English pencil. 

Of the sculpture much cannot be said. There are 
in the washhouse below some of those frigid abstrac- 
tions which remind one of Greek art; and there isa 
very fair monument of Dr. Howley, after the rigid 
style of mediwval monuments, by Richard West- 
macott. 

THE WATER-COLOUR EXHIBITIONS, 


We have not much space for making up our leeway 
in noticing the other exhibitions that opened before 
that of the Royal Academy. We may yet pay them 
a visit, ‘* when weather serves and wind.” 

The Water-colour Exhibition is known for what it 
is almost to the whole of the London resident or 
London visiting public. The smooth elegance of 
Copley Fielding, the sublime upholstery of Joseph 
Nash, the perfect verity of Hunt —whom the Gree 
would have feigned to have received a gift from 
Nature herself, to reproduce her works by a patent 
from her royal hand—the fresh sea and wind of 
Bentley, the Irish life of Topham, the Venetian 
architecture of Prout, the pretty girls of Jenkins, the 
rustics of Oakley, the dashing sketches of Catter- 
mole, the prismatics of Nesfield, the matter-of-fact 
English country of Branwhite, David Cox, and 
George Fripp,—all these things did not wait to be 
proclaimed by the Leader. The novelty of the ex- 
hibition this year is the interior of John F. Lewis's 
‘* Hhareem,” a slightly-painted spirited drawing, 
purporting to show you Eastern life in its penetralia, 
and exhibiting a fatigued voluptuary much encum- 
bered by an embarras de richesses in the way of 
female beauty. ‘‘They manage these things better 
in France.” ‘This Eastern mode of enjoying life is 
not very attractive to Western notions, ‘The gentle- 
man before us, who looks much like a Christian 
renegade, does not appear to have attained that 
stage of civilization which “ Captain Macheath”’ ex- 
presses— 

« How happy could I be with either, 
Were t’other dear charmer away!” 
The Turk in question is not up to that philosophy, 
and one pities him accordingly. 

The New Water-colour Society is able to contend 
with its elder rival, though that had so wide a start, 
through its greater variety, aided by the novelist 
turn which we have mentioned above. Haghe, who 
began by painting interiors, with persons as acces- 
sories rather than principals, now elevates his figures 
Wehnert, who was over- 
grown both in bulk and action, has developed a much 
more symmetrical mastery. Edward Corbould car- 
ries a still-life exactness beyond the boundary of still 
life. Miss Setchell keeps up the strain of her mo- 
ralities, Admirable landscapes are contributed by 
W. Bennett —a new man with a keen eye and 
vigorous hand — Charles Davidson, James Fahey, 
Vacher, d’Egville, and others, give you urban 
views vigorous and vivid. The gallery is the best 
lighted in London; and the finished and very im- 
proving works exhibited in it do justice to the ample 
flood of light which they court. 
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In the Exhibition of Medieval Industry and Art, at the house of the Society of Arts 
in the Adelphi, one beautiful object escaped attention. It was the Bronze Vase, or 
Cinerary Urn, represented above: it is about two feet eight inches high; it is stated to 
have been found at Ruvo, near Bari, in Calabria. Of the same period and style of 
execution as that preserved in the Elgin Room, it is, however, a much finer example 
of antique workmanship. The Vase is the property of Lord De Mauley. 


THE APPRENTICESHIP OF LIFE. 
By G. H. LEWES. 
SECOND EPISODE.—THE INITIATION OF LOVE. 
* Cuap. IV.—A Cuapter on Love. 

It is impossible to paint happiness: let me then simply say that Armand 
and Hortense were happy. What images would adequately represent that 
deep repose of the soul when every desire is fulfilled, when every faculty has 
its healthy exercise? The quiet of a mountain lake, mirroring a summer 
sky in its pellucid depths, when the leaping of a trout or the wandering of a 
lazy cloud are incidents to attract the attention of the poet who muses by its 
side—this will give some hint of the serenity of their lives ; but it gives none 
of the fervent passion which glowed underneath that calmness. 

They loved. Is not that phrase eloquent enough. What can be added 
which may render it clearer? Love defies analysis and description from its 
mystery and familiarity. ‘ What is love?” asks Shelley in a magnificent 
passage. “Ask him who lives what is life; ask him who adores what is 
God!” Here is subtly indicated the mixture of mystery and familiarity of 
the passion, no less than its ideality and universality. Love is a diviner life. 
Life is the activity of our organization ; love is the life of our passions. 

There is a foolish remark which some of my readers (not you, dear 
madam! nor you, judicious sir!) have assuredly made some time ago. I 
did not refute it, because I scorned to interrupt the narrative with refuting 
such a remark. 

“A woman so much his senior,’ forsooth! That astonishes you, does it? 
That appears incredible? My good friend, do use your eyes a little, and see 
what is around you. Is it not a matter of almost universal experience that 
boys fall in love with women much older than themselves? Did not one of 


the wisest men that ever lived—Shakespeare—one whose taste in woman 
and knowledge of the finest parts of their nature never was surpassed—did 
not this poet of poets and true woman-lover marry one eight years his 
senior ? 


You say, he repented it....Perhaps so; but he did it. Nay, had you 


But, to the matter in hand. If, sir, you do not understand how Armand 
and Hortense could love each other, my answer is simple: Be ignorant! I 
tell you on my own authority that they did. 

We can never penetrate the “wherefore” in love, simply, I believe, 
because love is an instinct—one of the primary instincts of our nature to be 
accepted as an ultimate fact which no analysis can get beyond. 

What is love? It is sometimes said to be a combination of passion with 
friendship. But, if you consider it, you will see that such a definition does 
not disengage the question from any of its serious difficulties. How will it 
explain love at first sight? No friendship there! How will it account for 
love persisting against neglect, against even scornful rejection? There 
cannot be friendship without reciprocity. 

Love I believe to be an instinct which moves one human being towards a 
complete identification with some other being of the opposite sex. It is fierce 
as an instinct; unreasoning as an instinct; powerful and imperious as an 
instinct. It is not mere desire; neither is it moral affinity; it is a primary 
instinct, and to be accepted as such. 

It is a larger and a nobler passion in some men than in others, simply 
because some men are of larger, nobler natures. Being an instinct which 
calls the lowest and the highest faculties into action, it moves the man 
according to his nature; and, as in most men the lowest faculties are the 
most energetic, so is love generally little more than a sensual passion’ 
Perfect love is that wherein the instincts of our moral as well as of our 
physical nature receive energetic satisfaction. 

Because love is an instinct, it remains a mystery, and defies all calculation. 
We are not “ judicious” in love; we do not select those whom we “ ought 
to love,” but those whom we cannot help loving. What Julia sees in Mr. 
Smith may be a mystery to Jones, but it is none to Julia. 


Cuar. V.—TuHe Lesson or Lire. 

Hortense and Armand had now been married a year. They were, as I told 
you, supremely happy. Not a moment of ennui shadowed their souls. To 
tell the whole truth I must not omit the mention of certain rare and brief 
quarrels, for the best of lovers will quarrel sometimes, I believe, out of a 
vague unconscious desire for some change in their sensations. But these 
little flashes of summer lightning betokened no tempestuous weather ; they 
only told of the overcharged atmosphere. 

The influence of this new life was very strikingly manifested in Armand’s 
development. His whole nature expanded. His intellect, without losing 
any of its energy, became more subtle and deliberative as life itself became 
more complex and profound to him. Love not only strengthens the soul, it 
enlarges and deepens its capacities. What puberty is to the youth, that is 
love to the man ; the opening of new and infinite possibilities of intense life 
hitherto unsuspected. Life has not simply larger aspects to the man than to 
the boy, it presents aspects generically different; and the same difference 
exists between the man who has loved and the man who has not loved. The 
deep heart, with its profound capacities of feeling, is the source of higher 
wisdom than the deep intellect with its profound capacities of reasoning ; 
conjoin the two and you have the Great Man. 

The influence of Hortense was incalculable. Her deep and loving nature 
called forth all the potency of his. If her intellect was less than her heart, 
less considerably than his, yet her greater experience of life gave her a certain 
superiority over him, and invested her conversation with a peculiar charm. 

In visiting his poor, and mingling with his tenants, he learned also much 
that no books could teach him, and which, in after days, became of important 
service, viz., a knowledge of the condition, feelings, hopes, and wants of the 
People. His democratic studies had thus a practical definite shape given them 
by his own direct experience of the defectiveness of social arrangements and 
of what the people were fitted to receive in the way of amelioration. 

One day the post brought this laconic epistle :— 

“ My pEAR NepHew,—Your grandmother’s health is rapidly failing. 
She wishes to see you. If you want to see her again come at once. Bring 
your wife: we both desire to know her. 

“ Lucien DE Fayou.” 

Armand had not seen his uncle since his expulsion from the chateau on 
account of his conversion ; but he had written to communicate his marriage, 
and both from his uncle and father had received very polite replies. Hortense 
was a good match: she was a Fayol and wealthy; what more could they 
desire ? 

His affection for his grandmother was deep and reverential, so he lost no 
time in departing with Hortense for the chateau, where they were both re- 
ceived with great cordiality by the Baron and the Baronne. The next day 
Armand’s father arrived ; and thus there was quite a family party collected. 

The Baronne had rallied, and was again in her usual health and quiet 
spirits ; but having assembled her family around her, she would not hear of 
their quitting her that summer. 

Hortense was in a peculiar position: she half shocked half fascinated them 
all. Her Republicanism was very ill received by the Baron and the Colonel, 
staunch Royalists, as they were ; her St. Simonianism flurried the dear old 
Baronne, who had indeed heard of such doctrines, but who had always as- 
sociated them in her mind with the most dissolute and desperate of the 
outcasts of society, and who was singularly puzzled to hear them from the 
lips of a young, lovely, quiet, loving, indolent woman, whose motions be- 





nem him at the time, he could have given you very cogent reasons why he 


spoke her aristocratic breeding, and whose tendencies were all the reverse of 





it, 





dissolute or anarchial, At first the Baronne thought Hortense was playing 
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with these ideas as paradoxes $ but when she found them to be convictions | to the spirit of the age; this unvarying attitude he mistook for firmness : 


she was deeply pained. And yet anarchy preached by such lips, could it be 
anarchial? No. There wag something in Hortense which ennobled her 
opinions ; the deformity of error was covered by her own grace. Scandalized 
as the old lady was by hearing such opinions she could not withstand the 
charm of Hortense’s nature, and in a very few days had learned to love her 
in spite of everything. 

The Baron and the Colonel, as may be supposed, could not long withstand 
the influence of a pretty woman who contradicted their opinions, and charmed 


pleased to see her conquest over their prejudices. 

To Hortense the Baronne was an object of deep interest. 
she felt proud of this grand type of womanhood : and sincerely did she feel that 
all her culture, all her knowledge, was as nought beside the higher wisdom of 
this serene old woman at whose feet she sat and listened like a veritable child. 
What struck her perhaps most was the unfeigned respect and love with which 
the Baron and the Colonel regarded their mother. It was quite touching to 
see the devotion of two such men: the Baron a rough, rustic, hardheaded 
soldier—the other a polished man of the world, gay, sceptical, witty, careless, 
and irreverent—yet both looking up to the old woman as to a sainted being, 


was stupidity. 

Like all obstinate, narrow-minded men he entertained the firmest belief in 
his own capacity, and an intense desire to do everything himself. Those who 
depict him as a king governed by others, understand very little of his nature, 
or the private history of the time. If he had any superiority it was precisely 
this power of influencing others: how much of that influence is to be attri. 
buted to the affable grace and persuasiveness of his mind, and how much 


| to the mere strength of his will, which ministers dared not resist, may remain 
their solitude with her gaiety. Armand was proud of his wife, and very 


As a woman 


revering and yet fondling her. There was no formality in this respect, it was | 


*he impulse of the heart. 
perfect woman upon earth, and their manner was the expression of their 
thought. 

Hortense made the remark one day to her. 

“Yes, my dear,” she replied, “the boys are very fond of me; they have 
always been the best of boys! Their father did not seem to understand them 
so well: he was harsh to them. 
I was gentle to them, they were gentle to me.” 

** But how have you managed them ?” 

« By never managing them! Dear child, my system through life, to them 
and to others, has been the simple and selfish one—of unselfishness.” 

* And you call it selfish ?” 

“The best kind of selfishness: we gain more in this life by giving than by 
hoarding.” 

“ That I believe.” 

“ Generosity calls forth generosity, as meanness cal]s forth meanness. If 
you had approached Charlemagne with fear, lest he should bite you, he would 
probably Have bitten ; but you spoke kindly to him, and he licked your hand : 
he has generous feelings, if you only appeal to them; and so have all men. I 
am an old woman now, and have seen a great many people and things; and 
this one lesson I have learned—this one rule I have practised—to seek my 
pleasures in the pleasures of others, and to sacrifice myself, if need be, for 
them. If I could leave you any legacy worth accepting it would be that. 
Believe me, there is no selfishness so successful as unselfishness; there is 
nothing so strengthening as self-sacrifice.” 

“J do believe you!” exclaimed Hortense, greatly moved by the sentiment 
and the tone in which it was uttered. 

** Dear child, I do not say this to you out of boasting—you believe that, 
don't you? I have an object in saying it. 
but dearer for Armand’s sake. He loves you; you are worthy of him: you 
will be happy, God grant it! But life is a scene of trial; you may be sorely 
tried, and it is to fortify you against that hour, should it come, that I give 
you an old woman’s experience. When it comes think of me—think of my 
words—act on them and you will bless me.” 

“TJ will! Iwill! Oh! I would lay down my life for Armand!” 

* Of course you would; but, my dear, there are things more terrible in life 
than that—infinitely more terrible!” 

“ Well, then, I would do more—I would lay down my love for him!” 

The Baronne drew her to her bosom, and kissed her flushed cheek as she 
said : 

* To feel capable of doing that is the best guarantee for never having to do 
it. You are worthy to love Armand and to be loved br him.” 

Two days after the Baronne was no more. She died quite suddenly, and 
without pain. Inthe morning she had complained of great feebleness ; in the 
afternoon, while seated in her high-backed chair, she drooped her head back- 
wards, and breathed her last without a struggle. Peacefully she had lived, 
and peacefully she died. She had lived for others, and their love had made 
life one sweet and gentle smile. Nobler, braver, gentler woman never beau- 
tified God’s earth; and never did nobleness, bravery, and gentleness meet 
with more perfect recompense in the devotion of others. Such natures are 
the records of our divinity; we cannot despair while such as they are 
amongst us ! 


You are dear to me for yourself, 


Cuaprer VI.—Tue Stare or France. 

Let us pass over some years uneventful in the life of Armand, though not 
without immense influence on his development, and pause at 1830, when a 
tottering monarchy seemed out of sheer recklessness to hasten its own fall, 
and the hopeless incapacity of the Bourbons in the plenitude of power fairly 
wore out a nation’s endurance. 

Charles X., to the charm of affable manners and a certain elegance and 
felicity of diction, which in a King were advantages almost sufficient ‘o cover 
any amount of personal incapacity, added, unfortunately for him and for 
France, the most stiffnecked obstinacy in his prejudices, and an exaggerated 
notion of regal dignity. His whole life had been one of constant opposition 


They really did taink their mother the most | 


a question ; but the fact of his influence is unquestionable. 

He courted popularity, was greedy of it; yet opposed the people in every 
way, and with hi8 own hands destroyed the nimbus which was around his 
kingly name, Some of his mots had immense effect, and gained for him a 
place in the heart of that susceptible nation, always so easily swayed bya 
graceful compliment, an epigram, or an imaginative and grandiose formula, 
It is impossible to estimate the effect of that one adroit sentence when the 
guards were endeayouring to keep back the crowd which pressed round him, 
and he said Plus de hallebardes ! as if henceforth Royaity relied solely on 
the affection of the people. And this happy expression seemed only the 
presage of that politic abolition of the Censorship which followed it; and 
the consecration of the Charter which was for ever to secure the liberties of 
France. 

The history of the reign of Charles X. is the history of a series of blunders 


which seem astounding to the spectator, but which were the very natural 


consequences of a mistaken idea of the function of Royalty, and a courageous 


persistence in carrying out that idea. He tried to govern a kingdom, and 


| in doing so contrived to outrage every party in it except the insignificant 


But I never found any trouble with them. | 





party of Legitimists. He offended the philosophic party by his avowed 
preference for the clergy; byg while scandalizing the freethinkers by a puerile 
return to ancient, worn-out ceremonies, and by the patronage of ‘l'artuffe, he 
irreparably aggrieved the most wide-spread and influential body of the 
clergy, by driving out the Jesuits, and by several other acts tending to weaken 
their influence. He tried to restore the ancient splendour and authority of 
the noblesse, and nevertheless permitted the new noblesse of the Empire—an 
aristocracy of soldiers, fowrnisseurs, &c., who had been invested with grand 
titles at the will of an Emperor, who was incapable of at the same time investing 
them with the traditional manners and feelings of Vicomtes, Marquisses, 
and Barons. The two nobilities could not work together. An aristocracy is 
not be erected in a day; meaning by aristocracy what has hitherto been 
meant by it, and not really a selection of the most capable. The war of 
antipathy and ridicule between the two nobilities was exasperating and perni- 
cious ; and it is easy to perceive that victory must have been on the side of the 
faubourg St. Germain. 

It may be said that the superiority of the old noblesse was a superiority of 
futilities, a more finished grace of deportment, a more exquisite urbanity of 
language, the traditional tone of great society, and the prestige which always 
attaches itself to antiquity. Perhaps so. But you will never make a crown 
piece fresh from the mint bear the same value as an ancient coin: it may 
better answer the common purposes of money, and will buy more goods than 
the coin, but it will not appeal to the imagination of mankind, nor flatter that 
historie sense which consciously and unconsciously has in all men a desire to 
be gratified. 

The Army of course felt no love for the Restoration. 

, 


indiss¢ 


Their glory was 
lubly connected with the Consulate and the Empire; and the Resto- 
ration was not only an era of forced peace, but it was the signal of disbanding 
vast bodies of soldiers, who, after spending their lives in the camp, were 
sent once more into the crowd of ouvriers to scramble for a pitiful existence, 
and to solace themselves with the remembrance of their bygone glory. 

The Bourgeoisie was the only element which really flourished during the 
Restoration; and it grew insolent in success, and was speedily irritated by the 
acts of a despotic Government. The Bourgeoisie had been in bad odour 
Napoleon’s contempt for shopkeepers is well known, 
and his court of soldiers superciliously styled every one not military a pékin, 
which made Talleyrand wittily reply, “ Nous autres nous appelons militaire 
tout ce qui nest pas civil,” 


during the Empire. 


In such a state of society conspiracies of course abounded, and Secret 
Societies were the undercurrents of a discontent ready soon to overflow. 
Among the most energetic of these societies, though little known, was that of 
the Brothers, founded by Frangipolo and Armand, which had aftiliations 
in every part of France. Its constitution was such as to defy detection, and 
even in case of treachery no papers or documents of any kind could be 
brought against the members. An ostensible society, Zhe Free Brotherhood, 
numbered among its ranks men of every shade of opinion, and seemed indeed 
little more than a debating society, on which the police kept an eye, but 
which was a good screen for the more secret and energetic society of Brothers 
which grew up out of its bosom. 

Armand had studied deeply the history and progress of humanity, and the 
noble sincerity of his convictions gave a momentuin to his natural eloquence, 
which irresistibly carried away his hearers. Never were two men better fitted 
for popular leaders than Frangipolo and Armand. Both endowed with that 
mysterious magnetism which acts upon others in a potent though unap- 
preciable manner ; both learned, thoughtful, and eloquent ; both animated by 
sincere beliefs, and elevated above the mass of demagogues by the unflinch- 
ing truth and chivalry of their natures. It was curious to see the fierce, 
bearded, warlike republicans with loud imperious voices, energetic gestures, 
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— and audacious expressions, fitly realizing the idea one forms of conspirators | they were supposed to be * dangerous.” Surely it were better first to settle 
it and revolutionists, sink into respectful and obedient silence before these two whether the doctrine he true? Our notions of danger are seldom wise : 
i calm commanding men, and take without a murmur the subordinate position fear is a bad logician. The Athenians banished Anaxagoras for attempting to 
. nature had destined for them. No autocrat exercised such an authority; for | divest the Sun of its supposed personality ; would it not have been wiser to 
ho + was the command of superior natures, and was based upon genuine re- | have ascertained, if possible, whether the Sun really was a God, than to 
re, t et not on fear or interest. have shuddered at the “consequences” of such a discovery? When Galileo 
ely a Bonapartists, as may be supposed, were not less active than the | proclaimed the rotation of the earth, his doctrine was also fraught with 
- ublicans, but they laboured under the disadvantage of conspiring under | ‘ consequences” very terrible to the Inquisition; by those ‘f consequences ’ 
ch the strictest surveiilance of the police. Though their plots were continually | he was judged: “e pur si muoye” !—* And yet we do move,” he said. 
" being frustrated, their hopes never entirely gave way. When geology first startled men with its revelations of processes of Nature 
totally at variance with all we had been taught in the book of Genesis, it 
ry ne 7 : nS 2 es was condemned because “ it led to Atheism”: yet geology is true: the facts 
his THOUGHTS IN DESPONDENCY, remain unshaken; let them “lead” whither they please, they are true. 
La __, his life is all too short: Shall we acknowledge them because of their truth, or shall we repudiate 
ya oy = : — eee ah ‘hia too erent. them because of their ‘‘ tendency”? When Mr. Crosse produced his 
la, Pigmi ss ae a bn he insect—acarus Crossii—the fact of production was denied against all 
the We hav ie PRINS: evidence ; it was denied because “it led to Atheism”! We will not pause 
e have no time for deeds ; : J» % ‘ 
im, We can but dally with each half-formed plan. to inquire what was the value of that belief in God which could he trampled 
on Each project needs out by a crawling mite; we will not ask for the syllogism which ean conelude 
the The ripe experience of an aged man. from the acarus to Atheism, but, taking our stand beside Mr. Crosse, we 
ind The ripe experience, say :—‘* Here is a fact ; here is a natural phenomenon discovered ; is it true 
of And with it the imperious will of youth: or is it false that I have generated an insect? If false, be that shown; if 
Its affluence true, let truth lead whither it may, I follow.” 
ers Of energy and hope —its faith in truth! Do not suppose we have dragged the above celebrated examples forward 
iral Minds that are ripe in age for the vain display of rhetoric. It was not needed. All history is a run- 
Dus Are weak in act: cautious, unnerved by doubt. ning comment on that energetic sentence of Heine :—‘‘ Everywhere that a 
nd a ee i a al great soul gives utterance to its thoughts there also is Golgotha!’” The 
ant Ene es Te, ents Cale eee reason mainly is that everywhere men have judged of new thoughts according 
ved : Thus is our life too short: to supposed “ tendencies,” and not according to intrinsic truth. So it has 
rile woe pe Pet pape hay aes aes been always, so it is to-day. Socialism, Communism, and every other form: 
he Waist Lo tilled on ben sonata enseaien. of political aspiration occupy men’s minds less with what is positive in them 
the LI 2 SNL ARE than with what they are supposed “ to lead to.”” Men write against Socialism 
cen Sanaa pectenrse ky ~: af oe who never read a single exposition of its principles; they condemn it— 
j of Who with their tears avowedly they do so—upon its tendencies. They believe that Socialism 
“an ‘ Would mingle the luxurious stretchings of repose. means Barricades, Spoliation, Infidelity, Iniquity. We totally deny the 
und We cannot in the sun tendencies imputed to it. Doubtless the terror which could see in the acarus 
Ing Dally away the noon, thrown on the grass a destruction of Religion can easily leap from the premisses of Socialism 
Ses, "Till day is done, (Christian though those premisses are) to the conclusion of annihilated 
y is And watch sky-weary clouds in shadows pass ; Morality. But were it not eminently desirable that before alarming our- 
een Or, sitting on the beach, selves about the tendencies of Socialism, Communism, &c., we should 
of Muse on that vast manaiang—the fee seriously inquire into the truth of these doctrines? If they are true, let 
rni- a Whee dim shores peach that suffice us. Let consequences take care of themselves. If they are’ 
the aSry SARE Hate Ranenelty 5 false, let us expose the falsebood, and the dreaded consequences will dis- 
Or gazing in the eyes " “ i ? p q nT de 
| Wine Bias tha aitetalas of Malet ameds appear; but to call upon men to oppose a doctrine because that doctrine is. 
y of And sympathies “ dangerous,” “ anarchial,” subversive of “ all sound morality,” is to settle the’ 
y of Unspeakable—such as the deep soul broods— astronomical question of the earth’s movement by the lights of aterrified Church, 
‘ays To music lisgening, Little indeed can we have meditated on the history of man if we are not’ 
wa Stithtaned in tin laces —_— profoundly conscious of our hopeless inability to foresee “ consequences.” 
nay Of spells that fling ; Even in our own time what lessons have been taught us by the Catholic. 
on Such rapture round us that we fain would die! Emancipation, the Reform Bill, the Corn Laws, nay, even the introduction of 
_ O curse of curses, Time! gas wherewith to light our streets—all of which have agitated men with the 
ei We cannot idle in this passing scene. fearful “ consequences” so confidently foreseen, and yet not one of which 
We give our prime, ; have come to pass. Read History; do more—apply it! Above all, learn’ 
— oer apn ee ee pees eee ea, from History and daily observation that with large allowances for what is 
sto- ; That in our grey old age imperfect, misguided, vicious in human beings, this 1s but a feather in the 
jing We may repose—enjoy. And when ’tis here : : j 
iis What is’t ?—Dotage ! scale against what is noble, generous, elevated, and virtuous, and that no 
wn Toothless, senseless, pulseless, full of fear ! society, whether framed upon Communist principles or any other principles, 
“" A moskers te iile- can prevent those feelings having full scope; they will correct the errors of 
A will-o-wisp that leads to the grave ! our logic, as in the present day they correct the errors of our political eco- 
the What boots the strife nomy. ‘There can be no untruth issuing from truth. 
the When victory is never with the brave? . 
our WOMEN AS LETTER WRITERS. . 
— TENDENCIES. AmonG the vulgar errors of the day there is one which proclaims women to be good 
kin, Tue shallowest observer may see that England is intellectually in a state of | letter writers. If covering quires of paper and crossing them be the requisites, 
are anarchy ; if we are not openly and materially in that state, it is because some | °*t#inly women are unrivalfed. But J fiud—with Miss Austen—that their letters 
solid government does still remain amongst us; but it is the government of | ensue tn these eee ee a ar =. 
cret routine habit, not of conviction, [ ae at to Ri ane prlonaT eS inattention to stops, endo very frequent iqneraeg of grameaas. Bating Te: t 
ont ’ : aor Por plys gh pereen = The source of the fallacy lies in the pleasure we receive from women’s letters; we , 
: spectacle: Anarchy masked by a Constitution. -We are saved from falling | are too delighted with what is said to be sctupulous in our scrutiny of the style. .We* 
t of to pieces after the French and German fashion, because there is an amount of | look at the affection hidden beneath those delicate strokes; and are careless.of.thex 
ions self-government amongst us which those nations wanted ; but we cannot long | involved sentences, supreme disregard to punctuation, and playful indifference wo 
and continue in our present state. ‘lhe only remedy, the only hope, is in some | logic. Pat that wemad's lepipes ape wat “tees ao lentene, 5 qivedy male eee r 
be Faith, When men believe in the srinciples they profess and when all | eo a hg 0 cha ae TY pra adogt cate seal ar le Biae aw Sta 
nod, profess the same principle ge hi ] get Pay Bem dis ee hee ejeters ? or those of our mothery-in-lew? or those of our landladieg suasively alluding 
leed : > principles, so that in Hen 0 the terrible dissidences which | to quarter-day? Universal manhood answers, No! Again, Lask: are not the letvers 
1004 now split up society into endless oppositions, preventing any social action on | of those very women severally admired by all men not ranging under the categories of 
but & grand scale, preventing any community of life, there will be one general | nephews, brothers, sons-in-law, or tenants? do not flattered lovers regard such letters 
1ers doctrine dominant over the nation, as there was during the Middle Ages, we | #8 fullof feminine charms? Universal manhood answers, Yes. n 
re — —T from anarchy into a condition of stability and progress. ee a ae veh tett on vied at pode sult Ag a snaneh to 
all mh Sa Fg —— great renovation of society ” must free Opinion from | when I notice her reckless disregard to paragraphs. She once wrote thus—"* Pour 
8. Men must dare to utter their whole thought, outrageous | M—— breathed his last on Friday, his family in such distress, mind you take care 
tted though that thought may sometimes be to the majority; for the first and | Pincher has his cat’s meat regularly,” &c. Now Julia (who has the loveliest eyes in 
that Indispensable condition of all inquiry is sincerity. They must do more— | the world, and the most enchanting tongue) evidently had made a pause after 
‘ie ey must correct themselves of the ancient tendency to avert their minds | Fa girsditeen te | er pensp | aby yt os. agile —— ay te soli- 
, , “fe ome itude about cat’s meat was thro ntence as that r i 
id —~ sg sollgesce erg ~~ ae " ot roam alps M.’s decease—without even a capital +2 distinguish it. But could pia Ase east j 
18; we Hs ia tO. n * ape doc ‘ Tr appreciate the pause? It affected me like the waiter’s famous announcement, “ No. . 
demne . ecause untrue, not because refutable and refuted, but hecause | 9 hag cut his throat. Hot water for No. 10. Vivian, 
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Matters of Fact. 


Tue Sanpwicu IsLanps.—The census of these islands 

blished in November seems to indicate the speedy 
SSowaction of the native population. It appears that 
out of a total population of 80,641 souls there was an 
excess 0 over births of 6465 souls, which gives a 
rate of mortality exceeding 8 per cent. n At 
this rate of annual decrease the whole Hawaiian popu- 
lation, in 1860, would dwindle down to 32,224; in the 
on 1870, it would be reduced to 14,073; in 1880, to 

134; in ; in 1900, to 1162; in 1910, to 
930, to 92; in 1940, to 37; and 


annum, 


year 1950, to 20. 

Tus Winpow-Dvuty. — The total number of houses 
e to the window-duty in England and Wales in 
1849 was 450,183, and the amount of duty assessed (in- 
el the extra ten per cent.) amounted to £1,786,439. 
The net duty received was £1,680,531. In Scotland, the 


number of houses ome was 35,587, and the duty 
amounted to £137,075. There were on the 5th of April, 


1849, in England and Wales, 53,511 houses with eight 
windows; 54,119 with nine windows; 48,222 with ten; 
38,201 with eleven; 37,033 with twelve; 27,818 with 
thirteen ; 25,021 with fourteen; 21,024 with fifteen; 
17,879 with sixteen ; 14,870 with seventeen ; 13,266 with 
eighteen ; 10,423 with nineteen; and 10,410 with 
twenty. 

Royat Pataces.— A return of the sums of money 
voted and expended during the last three years in the 
maintenance and repair of the royal palaces, shows that, 
in 1847-48, there was voted £43,301, and expended 
£44,811; in 1848-49, voted £45,057, expended £35,331; 
in 1849-50, voted £42,595, expended £22,172. A memo- 
randum, added to the return by the Commissioners of 
Woods and Forests, says that the sums of money al- 
ready voted for the different royal palaces to the 3lst of 
March, 1850, will be generally sufficient to complete the 
contemplated expenses to that period, and the total 
amount voted will, it is believed, fully cover the total 
expenditure. 

IMINUTION OF PAUPERISM.—The tables kept at the 
poor-house of the numbers of poor receiving relief, if 
read with reference to those of last year, present a most 
remarkable and gratifying change in our union. Upon 
the 17th of March, 1849, there were no fewer than 3027 
paupers receiving in-door relief, while 6129 were upon 
the out-door list at the same period ; but upon March 17, 
1850, we had but 2960 in the workhouse, with no out- 
door list whatever. This is the strongest evidence of the 
happiest change.—Stigo Journal. 





HEALTH OF LONDON DURING THE WEEK. 
(From the Registrar-General’s Returns.) 

In the week ending last Saturday, the deaths in the me- 
tropolitan districts numbered only 829: a result which, 
if compared with the returns of corresponding weeks in 
ten previous years, is less than in any week except those 
of 1841 and 1842. It is sufficiently worthy of remark 
that consumption has recently carried off weekly much 
less than the usual number of its victims; last week the 
deaths from it were only 102, though in the correspond- 
ing weeks of ten previous years they ranged from 121 to 
168, and the corrected average is 157. The death of a 
child, aged five months, who was suffocated by impure 
air, occurred at No. 7, Hayward’s-place, in St. James’s, 
Clerkenwell: he was found dead in bed. His father was 
a jewel. case maker. The mean temperature of the week 
was only 45.5 deg. Taking, for comparison, the ten cor- 
responding weeks of 1840-9, there is no instance in which 
the mean temperature was equally low; for it ranged in 
these weeks from 47.4 deg. to 55,8 deg., the mean havin 
been 52.6 deg. Except on Friday and Saturday, the win 
blew from the north and north-east. 


Commercial WHoirs, 


MONEY MARKET AND CITY INTELLIGENCE. 
Fripay. 

There has been little or no variation in the market 
for Public Securities so far this week. The business of 
week in the home funds opened favourably, and 
Consols on Monday experienced an advance of 4 per 
cent. during a short period, but closed at the prices 
which had prevailed before, and at which they have been 
almost stationary ever since. There has not been much 
busi tr ted, and the general tone of the market 
has been dull, notwithstanding that on Monday and 
Tuesday considerable sales of stock were made under 
arrangements for the account day, which was yes- 
terday. 
the settlement, stock being plentiful with the job- 
bers; and it caused a trifling improvement in the 
value of the funds, in the early part of the day, which, 
however, was not maintained. This is the more re- 
markable, since it is understood that a consi ‘erable 
amount of stock has been in course of purchase this 
week on foreign accounts, occasioned, it is said, by the 
state of insecurity in which the wealthier classes of a 
neighbouring country have felt themselves placed by 
recent political occurrences. The prevailing prices of 
the week have been, Consols, 953 ] for money, and 95} 
96 for the June accounts; Three per Cents. Reduced, 
945 7; Three and a Quarter per Cents., 963 97; Bank 
Stock, 106 to 107; India ditto, 266 to 267; India 
Bonds, 90 to 92 prem.; Exchequer Bills, 68 to 71 prem. 
There has b: en nothing worthy of note in Foreign Se- 
curities. Upon the whole the dealings have been li- 
mited, and no material change has taken place in prices, 
if we except, perhaps, the Spanish Three per Cents., 
which improved slightly emg Bo on receipt of the 
news of diplomatic intercourse g at last been 
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No difficulty was experienced in effecting | 3 p.C. An. 1726. | 
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actually resumed between Great Britain and Spain. The 

prices have not varied much from those of last week, 

-_ t to a trifling extent in Spanish and Equador 
jonds, 

A little change has occurred in the comparative prices 
of gold in England and on the Continent. The premium 
on gold in Paris has been 174 per mille, being an advance 
of about 1} per mille, which represents it 0.06 per cent. 
dearer there than in London. In Hamburg, the ex- 
— on London being at about 13.11, shows gold to 
be 0.29 per cent. dearer than in London. 

Some slight fluctuations have occurred on several of 
the Continental Bourses. At Amsterdam there has 
been considerable firmness. At Frankfort the market 
has been advancing. At Berlin it has been steady, but, 
if anything, looking upwards. 
way, though to no material extent. The political excite- 
ment in the French capital has not, however, had much 
influence on neighbouring states. 

Considerable depression has been felt in the Railway 
Share Market mead all the week. There has been an 
exception in Great Westerns and South Westerns, which 
have improved, the former £2, and the latter £1 per 
share. London and North Westerns also slightly ad- 
vanced yesterday. The other lines remain much as before ; 
or, if any change has taken place, it is not for the better. 

The corn market has decidedly improved. An advance 
of fully 2s. per quarter on wheat took place in most of the 
country markets on Saturday, which caused a corre- 
sponding improvement in Mark-lane on Monday. This 
is attributed to the want of that genial warmth all 
over the country which the crops are now beginning to 
require. Similar weather to that which has prevailed 
here has been experienced on the Continent, and {is 
having the effect of keeping back shipments of corn. 

The foreign produce market has been very inactive, 
partaking almost of a retail character. The prices of 
Sugar, however, have remained steady, though without 
improvement; and almost the same may be said of 
coffee and other colonial produce. 

In the manufacturing districts the slight advance in 
cotton yarns and fabrics noticed last week has been fully 
maintained, though it does not much more than cover 
the increased cost of the raw material. A few purchases 
have this week been made on the advanced ratio for the 


Continental market; but home buyers appear unwilling 


to give them. Inthe Yorkshire woollen markets there 
is more activity, though prices do not improve. 
SaTurRDAY. 
The market closed yesterday in much the same state 
as for some days past. There was an upward movement 
in Consols in the early part of the afternoon, but it did 
not continue. All is quiet and steady this morning. 





AVERAGE PRICE OF SUGAR, 
The average price of Brown or Muscovado Sugar, computed 
from the returns made in the week ending the 7th day of 
May, 1850, is 23s, 5d. per cwt, 


BANK OF ENGLAND. 
——~> -—-~ 
An Account, pursuant to the Act 7th and 8th Victoria, cap. 32, 
for the week ending on Saturday, the 4th of May, 1850. 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT. 


£ £ 
Notes issued .,.. 29,924,295 Government Debt, 11,015,100 


Other Securities .. 2,984,900 
Gold Coin and Bul- 

MOD .0sc0c. cscs . 15,714,418 
Silver Bullion .,.. 209,877 





£29,924,295 £29,92,295 


BANKING DEPARTMENT. 


£ 

Proprietors’Capital,14,553,000 | Government Secu- 

Bice ¢éccstensene 3,106,835 rities (including 

Public Deposits (in- Dead-weight An- 

cluding Exche- nuity) ....-+++0+ 14,292,170 
quer, Savings’ Other Securities .. 9,778,216 
Banks, Commis- ee 9,817,185 
sioners of National Gold and Silver 

Debt, and Divi- Coin ., .erccccece 649,036 


dend Accounts).. 4,997,054 
Other Deposits.... 10,649,502 
Seven-day andother 

Pee seoe 1,230,216 
£34,536,607 
M. MARSHALL, Chief Cashier, 





£34,536,607 
Dated May 9, 1850. 


BRITISH FUNDS FOR THE PAST WEEK, 
(Closing Prices.) 








Satur.| Mond. | Tues. Wedn., Thurs.\ Frid. 

Bank Stock..., | 206 207 | 206 | 2055 | 2064 | 265 
3perCt.Red..| 95§| 948 | 949) 948 / 951] 94f 
| 3p. C.Con.Ans 953 953 954 958 95] 954 
3p. Ct. Con., Ac 95} 953 | 954 95} 96 964 
3} p. Cent. An. | 963 96] | 967 | 97 97 97 
New 5 per Cts. | —— ——-—f_ | OS a 
Long Ans.,1860.; —— 4 8} | 8 3-1 8 8} 
Ind.8t. 104p. et. | 2654 | 267 | 267 | ——| 267 | 2674 
Ditto Bonds ..; 93 9 |; 2 | 9 91 91 
Ex. Bills, 1000/.; TL p| ®p{| 7p)\/7p | 7p] 7 P 
Ditto, W0L..| Tlp| 70p| 67p| ——| Zp] Tip 
Ditto, Small | 71 p! 7p| 67p|/ ——j| 7 p| 7p 


FOREIGN FUNDS, 

(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday 
Evening.) 

Mexican 5 per Ct. Acc. 


——_—— Small.. oe 
| Neapolitan 5 per Cents. — 


Austrian 5 per Cents. 
Belgian Bds., 44 p. Ct. 87jexd 
Brazilian 5 per Cents. 


28] 








Buenos Ayres 6 p. Cts. — Peruvian 4 per Cents. 704 
Chilian 6 per Cents... — Portuguese 5 per Cent. 33 
Equador Bonds o- = ———- 4 per Cts. 333 
Danish 3 perCents... — | —— Annuities — 
Dutch 24 per Cents... 56 | Russian, 1822,5p.Cts, — 
4 per Cents. .. 854 | Span. Actives, 5 p, Cts, 179 


French 5 p.C.An.atParis 89.10 | Passive aa 
——- dp, Cts., May 10 55,40 | ———- Deferred 





3¢ 


At Vienna it has given | 


















[Sarorpay, 
SHARES. 
Last Official Quotation for the Week ending Friday Evening, 
RaILways. | Banks, 
Caledonian oe oe 73 | Australasian ., 
Edinburgh and Glasgow 27 | British North American 4 
Eastern Counties 7h | Colonial .. ok 6 
Great Northern .. es 64 | Commercial of London. 
Great North of England 218 | London and Westminster 
Great S. & W.(Ireland) 294 | London Joint Stock ,, it 
Great Western .. +» 534 | National of Ireland 
Hull and Selby .. -» 9% | National Provincial ee = 
Lancashire and Yorkshire 344 | Provincial of Ireland ,, 4 
Lancaster and Carlisle 514 | Union of Australia, 
Lond., Brighton, & 8. Coast 79} | Union of London 
London and Blackwall.. i | MINEs, 
London and N.-Western 1014 | Bolanos - = 
Midland .. oe ° 33 | Brazilian Imperial ae 
North British .. ‘ 7 Ditto, St. John del Rey = _ 
South-Eastern and Dover 13} | Cobre Copper ., . & 
South-Western ., - @ I MISCELLANEOUS, 
York, Newcas., & Berwick 12} | Australian Agricultural 15 
York and North Midland 16 | Canada ., pe nm 
Docks. | General Steam ., - % 
East and West India 142 Penins.& Oriental Steam & 
London ee 120 | Royal Mail Steam 59 
St. Katharine 81 | South Australian 19 
GRAIN, Mark-lane, May 10. 

Wheat, R. New 40s. to 42s. Maple + 26s. to 285, 
Fine .... 42 — 44 WHE. wiicice 4 —% 
WER cnsracres . 42 — 44 Boilers ...... 23 ~ 9 
White ... 42 —44 Beans, Ticks 244% 
Fine 2.200000 4 6—46 ~~ (| Re 34 3% 
Superior New 42 — 44 Indian Corn.... 27 — 99 
FO cecccccecce 24 — 25 Oats, Feed 

eee — 21 Fine 
Malting — 24 Poland 

Malt, Ord....... 48 — 50 Fine 
Fine .... — Potato 

Peas, Hog — 26 Fine 

GENERAL AVERAGE PRICE OF GRAIN, 
WerekK ENDING May 4, 
Imperial General Weekly Average. 
WRI cocccccecese | SD 19s, 11d, 
Barley ....... eveee 22 0 BOOED oc. ssccocecees 23 1h 
DE nendeewiesecea 4 7 RE Senay 24 69 








Town-made ......... édbeneveneecnonkens 

GROUND: cnstccesissa acecseaonccccoseccessocescese 4 

Essex and Suffolk, on board ship .. 5 

Norfolk and Stockton .....cccccccecccesscsscesces 23 — 30 
American ....... o teccece paeonnade per barrel 19 — 23 
NN itn nanne Se eKéhanewdes o900%Ex hee 2 23 


Wheaten Bread, 6d. to 7d. the Alb. loaf. Households, 44 to 54 


BUTCHERS’ MEAT. 


NEWGATE AND LEADENHALL.* SMITHFIELD 





8. d. 8. 
BNE ccceccvesesesccst 2 4to3 
Mutton cccccccccscces 26—3 5 
Veal eccccccce ZL.) aa 2i0—4 0 
Pork ... coemeace OC Rae G G 
Lamb. .ccccccese i—5 : 


*“e To sink the offal, per 8 Ib. 


HEAD OF CATTLE AT SMITHFIELD. 











riday Monday, 
i66bG SUE 4bededscinseenen 3369 
eccccsce Te sacenevéwsnicace Ae 
peaeesed “SER. hesdéeneesisanss 149 
coccccece pd OE. -ueueabenccecenta: , 
PROVISIONS, 
Butter—Best Fresh, 12s. to 12s. 6d. per doz. 
Carlow, £3 10s. to £3 l4s. per cwt. 
Dace, FIGh. sccccescsccccee gaa Sovbencaa per ewt. 493, to 5ts, 
OG CD cadre sere ceeeaecrscescescveeses 146 — 
Derby, Plain .. . 46 —5 
DEE acernkinesMcamnensdeticcen ssdanbensvon 60 — 7 


Eggs, French, per 12( 


HOPS. 
Kent Pockets 115s. to 


POTATOES, 
York Regents per ton 90s, to 120 


130s. 





Choice ditto.. 130 — 205 | Wisbech Regents ... 99 — 110 
Sussex ditto.. 112 — 120 | Scotch Keds......... 6 — # 
Farnham do.. _ French Whites...... 40 — 6 
BULLION. Per 02 
Foreign Gold in Bars, Standard ......seseeereeee £3 17 0 
Foreign Gold in Coin, Portugal Pieces , © ea 
TI wikig.cu 0s 4s pecmensa d:b0-000 - oOo 4t 
Silver in Bars, Standard ......ccscccsccccserccce 04 


FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE. 
Tuesday, May 7. 

PARTNERSHIPS DissotveD.—W. Barkerand T. Till, Burslem, 
Staffordshire, earthenware manufacturers—J. Mercer and J Pare 
ten, Maidstone, millers— Hedges and Keymer, Cirencestet, 
linendrapers—J. Girdwood and J. Henderson, Orchard Pottery, 


| near Corbridge, Northumberland, earthenware manufacturers 


W. Greaves. T. Smart, and J Adams, Ratclitfe-upon-Trent, 
way contractors ; as far as regards J. Adams—Sharples 
Wallace, Liverpool, painters—W. Chamberlain and Co, Wore 


| cester, porcelain manufacturers—Appleby, Walker, and Co, 


| Eckington, Derbyshire, ironmasters ; 


| J. Beal and J. Dexter, Regent-street, auctioneers—J. A. 


as far as regards W. 
Walker—H. and J. Whitford, Providence-place Kentish-town, 
linendrapers—Taylor and Savage, Liverpool, coal-merchants— 
T. Robinson and W. Lynes, Coventry, riband manufactures 
and D. 
Knight, High-street, Clapham, drapers—Jones and Williams, 
Llangerniew, Denbighshire, quarry proprietors—J. Stott and C, 


Haden, Huddersfield, woollen merchants—~-loyd and Lawrence, 
Crosby-row, King-street, Southwark, oilmen—W. and Ww. E, 
Creasy, Edenbridge, Kent, surgeons—Duke and Mansell, Little 


hampton, Sussex, butchers; as far as regards W. Duke—E. 
Parry and Co. Liverpool, engravers—S. Pearson and B. Winks, 
Sheffield, razor manufacturers—W. H. Swift and R. J. Haze 

St. Peter’s Wharf, Milbank-street, Westminster, firewood cule 
ters—J. Burrow and M. Waller, jun., Halifax, Yorkshire, silke 
dressers—D. Lower, H. M‘Colley, and F. Hocking, Manore 
street, Chelsea, iron founders—Dickson and Brakspear, Mane 
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May 11, 1850.] 


She Aeaver. 





ects—A. Walmsley and Co., Waterloo-place, wine 
ts—T. and G. Clapperton and Co., Galashiels, woollen 
merehanisrers—M ‘Queen and M‘Aulay, Shawfield-bank, Ruther- 
mand calico printers. 3 4 
guprcigs ANNULLED.—D. Evans, Merthyr Tydfil, car- 
et Williams, Narbeth, Pembrokeshire, draper. 
- vprs.—J. B. NuNN, Colchester and Ipsw ich, tailor, to 
Desay 15 June 21; solicitors, Messrs. Sole and Turner, 
— sobury : official assignee, Mr. Stansfeld—G, W. Tucker, 
Alderma! court-road, furrier, May 20, June 20; solicitors, 


chester, arehit 


Tole and Turner, Aldermanbury; official assignee, 
Me Johnson Basinghall-street—S. MEANLEY, Walsall, buteher, 
: ’ 


solicitor, Mr. Slaney, Birmingham ; official as- 
Birmingham—G. Jounson, Liverpool, coal- 


18, June 17; 
« y Mr. Valpy, 


May 21, June 11; solicitor, Mr. Dodge, Liverpool; 
Tea eesignes: Mr. Morgan, Liverpool—F. Duncan, Liverpool, | 
ent May 21, June 11; solicitors, Messrs. Harvey, Falcon, 
mere < Liverpool; offici al assignee, Mr. ( nove, Liver- 


and Harvey, 


_'T, 8. BROWNE, Manchester, patent agent, May 17, June 7; 


oh sssrs. Cunliffes, Charlewood, and Bury, Man- 
elicitor cial assignee, Mr. Hobson, Manchesier, 
P DIviDENDS.—May 30, J. Ward, Upper-ground-street, Christ- 
h, ironmonger—May 30, C. Yorke, Cambridge, uphol- 
ehure "May 30, J. Yates, Guernsey, and York-road, Lambeth, 
tte eee May 30, J. Slaney, Wellington-place, Hackney, and 
ner street, “Bishopsgate, cabinet-maker—June 3, R. Heb- 


Hirst, Halifax, dyers —- May 28, J. Walton, 
28,3. Jackson, Lackenby, Yorkshire, builder 
Leeds, ironfounder. 


bletawaite and J. 
Leeds, tailor— May 
May 28, W. Shaw, : / 

(CgRTIFICATES —To be granted, unless cause be shown to the 
contrary on the day of meeting.— May 2, J. Pym, Broad-street, 
merchant— Way 29, a. M. Burghes, Cheapside, bookseller— 
May 29, J. Sydenham, Poole, printer—May 3', J. Lloyd, New 
Oxiord-street, hosier—May 30, J. Purssel , Wellington-street, 
Waterloo-town, and Mile-end, New-town, Bethnal-green, 
buteher—May 31, P. Fielding, Rhyl, Flintshire, hotel-keeper 
May 3l, M.,J.,and E, Levi, Livery May 29, W. 
i Rugely, builder—May 29, C, L 





1, stationers ) 
Swainson and J. 








Smytheman, 
Bichwood, Manchester, manufacturers. 
ScoTCH SEQUESTRATIONS. — H. M‘Kerrow, Sorn, Ayrshire, 


farner, May Li, June 8—D, C, Grant, Forres, Elgin, writer, May 
14, June 4. 


Friday, May 10 


ParTNERSHIPS DissoLvep.—J. Cordingly and Son, Wake- | 





ronfounders— lott, Massey,and Blott, Stamford, drapers; 
ae ve regards T. W. Blott—Randall and Farrar, Manchester, 
calico printers—T. W. Green and Co., Leeds, printers—H. J. 


Rednall, Stowmarket, sack manufacturers— 


Taylor and F. 


G. Cotton and Co., Slathwaite, Yorkshire, cardmakers—sutton | 


and Dunn, Birmingham, attorneys—J. Axon, G, Davies, R. Urie, 
and W. Tayler, Manchester, joiners; as far as regards R. Urie— 
R. and J. Heweston, Corn Exchange, Catherine-court, corn 
factors—Stuhlmann and Hayes, Man hester, general commission 
agents—H. Hindes, sen., H, Hindes, jun., and R. Burrell, Nor- 
wich, manufacturers—G. W alker and Go., Tunstall, Stafford- 


shire, glass stainers—M. A. Hodgson and W. Powis, Change- 


alley—H. Beare and A. Buckland, Newton Abbot, agricultural 
machine makers—W. J. and E. R. Seller, Chester, brewers— 
G. and C. Copus, Henrietta-street and Barrett’s-court, Man- 
chester-square, furniture dealers—T. B. White and Co., Rio 
Grande de Sul, Brazil, merchants—Gray and Jameson, Perth, 
writers—J. M‘Andrew and Co., Carfin and Glasgow, coal- 
masters; as far as regards C. Tennant and Co. 


DECLARATIONS OF DIVIDENDS, — A. Jopp; div. of 3s., any 


Thursday; Mr. Pennell, Guildhall-chambers, Basing iall-street — 
C. Pottinger, Banbury, Oxfordshire, tailor; div. of 53 on ac- 
count of first div. ot 19s. 10$d.), any Wednesday; Mr. Whit- 
more, Basinghall-street — J. Hunter, King William-street, mer- 


chant; first div. of 4s.. on Saturday next, and three subsequent 


Saturdays; Mr. Groom, Abchureh-lane —F. Garland, North 
Shields, tailor ; first div. of ls. dd., on Saturday next, and three 
subsequent Saturdays; Mr. Groom, Abchurch-lane — J. G. 
Briggs, Leicester, innkeeper; first div. of is. 6d., on Saturday, 
May il, or any subsequent alternate Saturday unt lL Dee. 21; 
Mr. Bittleston, Nottingham — B. Thompson, Derby, woollen- 
draper; first div. of 5s. 6d., and a second div, of 4.d., on Satur- 
day, May 11, or any subsequent alternate Saturdsy until Dec. 21; 
Mr. Bittleston, Nottingham — R, Eminson, Grantham, Lincoln- 
shire, serivener; first div. of 38. on Saturday, May II, or any 
subsequent alternate Saturday intil D 2\ Mr. Bittleston, 


first 
Christie, 
div. of 9s. 


Nottingham—R, Strong, Birmingham, screw manufagturer; 
div. of 20s. (on separate « thursday; Mr. 
Birmingham - V. Cooke, Worcester, upholsterer; first 


state), any 








any Thursday; Mr. Christie, Birmingham 4. Mongredien, 
Liverpool, merchant ; first div, of 2s.. amy Thursday; Mr. Caze- 
nove, Liverpool — Il. Green, Liverpool, sronmonger ; first div. of 


4s ,any Thursday; Mr. Cazenove, Liverpool—T 
painter; third div. of 2jd., and first 
(on new proofs), any Thursday; Mr 
Green, Liverpool, wine merchant; 
div, of ls. 6d. (on new pre 
Liverpool. 

BaNkruPTcy ANNULLED.—E. Rees, Dudley, hatter 

Bankrurts.— RK. Dart and J. Brown, Bbedford-street, 
Covent-garden, coach lace manufacturers, to surrender May 17, 
June 22; solicitors, Messrs. May and Sweetland, Queen-+quare, 
Bloomsbury ; official assignee, Mr. Pennell, Guildball-chambers, 
Basinghali-street-—K. Parratt, Park-vil 
park, advertising agent, May 22, J ‘ 
hingham, Buckingham-street, Strand; official 
Stansfeld—J. T. HoLLAND, Coventry, builder, May 23, June 20; 
tolicitors, Messrs. Dewes and Son, Coventry; and Messrs. Mot- 
teram, Knight, and Emmet, Birmingham; official assignee, Mr. 
Christie, Birminghamn—W, Hayuurst, Liverpool, coach pro- 
Prietor, May 22, June 20; solicitor, Mr. Dewhurst, Liverpool, 
Official assignee, Mr. Bird, Liverpool—M. MILN®, Manchester, 
grocer, May 31, June 14; solicitor, Mr. Makinson, Manchester; 
Official assignee, Mr. Hobson, Manchester; B. ROYLE, Man- 
chester and Ardwick, check manufacturer, May 28, June 12; 

itor, Mr. Andrew, Manchester; official assignee, Mr. 
Fraser, Manchester—R. W ILSON, Kingston-upon-Hull, stone- 
mason, May 29, June 19: solicitor, Mr. Stamp, Hull; official 
assignee, Mr. Carrick, Hull. 

DivipeNDs.—May 31, J. Eade, late of Byworth, Sussex, tanner 
May 31, W. H. Mills, Mark-laue, wine-merchant—May 31, T. 
Alterton, Rattlesden, Suffolk, malister—May 31, J. ‘Fraser, 
brighton, draper—May 31, L. Pulbrook, Cambridge-place, 
Hackney-road, grocer— May 31, 8. Vines, Crutched-friars, corn- 

tor—June 3, G. W. Saker, Prospect-row, Bermondsey, 
builder—June 1, H. Blackman, Cranbrook, Kent, grocer—June 1, 

. 5. Cave, Walmer, Kent, merchant—June I, A. Wheeler, 
Buckingham, cabinetmaker—May 31, J. Starkey, Old-street, St. 

ke’s, Carpenter—May 31, J. Stevens, Clement’s-inn, builder— 
June 1, J. se aber, Newmarket, scrivener—Juue |, J. T. Burgon, 

cklersbury, wholesale hardwareman—June 5. A. Wyse, N. 

er,and W. 8S. Bentall, Newton Abbot, Devonshire, bankers 
~June 12, F. Paynter, Penzance, attorney—June 5, J. Hard- 
castle, Manchester, tavernke eper—May 30, G. Shardlow and J. 
Bradshaw, Stone, Staffordshire, shoe-manufacturers— May 3l, 

- Cawood, Leeds, iroufounder—May 31, 'T. Don, Swinton Tron- 
Works, West Riding of York-hire—May 31, I’. Randal, Halifax, 
Yorkshire, innkeeper—June 1, G. W. Hallifax, Doncaster, lime- 

oe seg . Ww. Sete, Sheffield, builder— May 31, J, Gar- 

» How or late of Helperby, Yorkshire, grocer—June 1, J. 
Seaton, Frickley-cum-Clayton, Yorkshire, farmer—June 1, H, 


Parr, Liverpool, 
nd div, of Is. 8d. 
Cazenove, Liverpool — J. 
of lgd., and first 
Mr. Cazenove, 


and 8¢€ 


second div 


any Th l 


irsdaay; 


Regent’s- 
Mr. Cun- 
Mr. 





assignee, 














Smith, Doncaster, British wi facturer—May 31, D. and 
J. Haigh, Huddersfield, cloth-manufacturers. 
Certiricates.—To be granted, unless cause be shown to the 


contrary on the day of meeting —May 31, J. B. Balcombe, late of 
Carnon-street, sharebroker— May 31, G. F. Gardener, Rayleigh, 
Essex, grocer—May 31, C. Christie, Vauxhall-walk and Broad- 
street, Lambeth, timber merchant=June 3, W. Brown, Wood- 
street, and East-street, Cambridge-heath, Bethnal-green, elastic 
hat-band manufacturer—June 1, R. Green, Brighton, irons 
monger—June |,J, Harbidge, Islip, Oxfordshire, miller—June 1, 
N. Mould, Woolwich, licensed vietualler—June 6, J. Angus, 
Berwick-upon-Tweed, glass dealer—June 10, J. Croome, Bris- 
tol, manufacturing engineer—June 12, J. Bowyer, Boreham, 
Wiltshire, miller—June 5, J. Hunt, Bath, victualler. 

ScoTCH SEQUESTRATIONS.—N. Fergusson and Co.. Edin- 
| burgh, curriers, May 16, June 6—R. Summers and Son, Hamil- 
ton and Dalziel, builders, May 18, June 8—J. Nimmo, Edin- 
burgh, printer, May 15, June 5—J. and D. Connal, Blackford, 
Perthshire, manufacturers, May.15, June 5—A. M'‘Kechnie, 
Glasgow, mercantile agent, May 15, JuneS5—W. Russell, Tearie, 
near Forres, coach contractor, May 15, June 12—J. Lyell, Dun- 
dee, merchant, May 5, June 5. 





BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 





BIRTHS. 

On the 4th inst., the wife of William Wilberforce, Esq., jun., 
of a son. 

On the inst 
Major Inigo Jones, Prince Albert's Hussars, of a daughter. 

On the 4th inst., at Hopton, Lady Lacon, of a son, 

On the 5th inst., at Torrington-street, Torrington-square, Mrs. 
Campbell, of a son. 


Sth 


On the 6th inst, at West-street, Finsbury-circus, the lady of | 


Dr. Freund, of a daughter. 


On the Ist inst., at Caledon-house, Ireland, the Countess of | 
| 


Caledon, of a daughter. 


On the Ist inst, at Streatham-park, Surrey, the lady of L. | 
Jordan, Esq., of a daughter. 
On the 3rd inst., at Ashley-villa, Queen’s-road, St. John’s- 


| wood, the wife of James Colquhoun, Esq., of a son, 

On the 4th inst., at the Bishop of Rochester’s, Eaton-place, 

Mrs. Jermyn Pratt, of a daughter. ° 
MARRIAGES. 

On the 2nd inst., at Sunbury, Middlesex, by the Reverend 
Thomas J. Robinson, Walter, the son of William Cobbett, Esq., 
of Sunbury, to Clara Eliza, daughter of Thomas W. Marriott, 
Esq., of the same place. 

On the 2d inst., at St. Mark’s, Kennington, after banns, by the 
| Reverend Edward Rndge, curate of St. Luke’s, Chelsea, the 
Reverend Augustus William Cole, M.A., to Sarah, daughter of 
the late W. Camber, Esq. 

On the 4th inst., at St. Martin’s-in-the-fields, by the Reverend 
William Ince. M.A., Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford, Stephen 
Binnington. Esq., of 35, Haymarket, to Elizabeth Etty, niece of 
the late William Etty, Esq., R.A. 

On the 3rd inst., at Etherley, by the Reverend Henry Stobart, 
M.A., the Reverend J. P. Eden, rector of Bishopwearmouth, to 
Catharine Frances, daughter of Henry Stobart, Esq., of Etheriey- 
house, in the county of Durham. 


On the 7th inst., at the Church of the Holy Trinity, Bromp- 


ton, by the Reverend Derwent Coleridge, A.M., George Haldane, 
of Lincoln’s-ion, Esq., barrister-at-law, to Fanny, the eldest 
daughter of the late William Spike, Esq. 

On the 7th inst., at Marylebone Church, by the Honourable 
and Reverend Frederick Baring, Richard Ashton, Esq., of 
Gorstage-hall, Cheshire, to Louisa, daughter of the late Sir John 
Lister Kaye, Bart., of Denbygrange, Yorkshire. 

On the 7th inst., at Clapham Church, by his brother, the 
Reverend John Martyn, Silas Edward Martyn, Esq., of Thurloe- 





square, to Mary Matilda, only daughter of the late Thomas | 


Darke Allin, of Clapuam New-park. 

Ou the 7th inst., at St. Thomays’s Church, Ardwick, by the 
Reverend N. W. Gibson, incumbent, the Reverend James Pel- 
bam Piteairn, B.A., youngest son of Sir James Pitcairn, In- 
spector-General of Hospitals, Dublin, to Emily, only child of 
Henry Turner, Esq., of Dover-terrace, Manchester, 

On Wednesday, the 8th inst., at St. Saviour’s Church, Upper 
Chelsea, by the Reverend William Niven, B.D.. incumbent, 
Edward Charsley, Esq,, of Amersham, third son of John Chars- 
ley, Esq., of Beaconsfield, Bucks, to Emily Harford, youngest 
daughter of the late William Charsley, Esq.,of Wyndbam-place, 
Bryanstone-square. 

DEATHS. 

On the 6th inst., at his residence, Euston-square, G. B. Lons- 
dale, Esq., in the 7oth year of his age. 

On the Sth inst, at his house, in Fenchurch-street, William 
Vaughan, Esq., F.R.S., in bis 98th year. 

On the 6th inst., in Southampton-row, Russell-square, Miss 
Elizabeth Mary Rennalls, the sister of William R. Rennalls, 
Esq., of the Middle Temple, barristereat-law, 

On the 6th inst., at Torquay, Lord William Hervey, second 
surviving son of the Marquis of Bristol, some time Mer Ma- 
jesty’s Secretary of Embassy at Paris, 

At Avisford, Sussex, on the 7th inst., aged 73, the Lady Isa- 
bella Anne Brydyges, eldest daughter of George, first Marquis of 


Waterford, and widow of the late Sir Jobn W. LH. Brydges, | 


W ooton-court, near ( anterbury, 

On the 3rd inst., at the residence of his sister, Mrs. Pilcher, 
34, Queen’s-road, Regent’s-park, George Finnis, Esq., Mayor 
of Hythe, in the 57th year of his age. 

On the 4th inst., after a lingering illness, Frances Mary, wife 
of the Reverend Thomas 
Barking, Great Tower-street, and late chaplain to the Hon. E. J. 
Company, ou the Bengal establishment, 


| LAIR’S GOUT and RHEUMATIC PILLS.— 

The acknowledged efficacy of BLAIR’S GOUT and 
RHEUMATIC PILLS, by the continued series of Testimonials 
which have been sent to, and published by, the proprietor for 
nearly twenty years, has rendered this medicine the most popular 
of the present age; and, in corroboration of which, the following 
extract of a letter, written by John Molard Wheeler, Esq., 
Collector of Customs, Jamaica, having been handed by his 
brother, at Swindon,.to Mr. Prout for publication will fully 
confirm ‘<= 

**I know you have never had occasion to take Blair's Pills, 
but let me emphatically tell you, in merey to any friend who 


may sufler from gout, rheumatic gout, lumbago, sciatica, rheu- | 


matiem, or any branch of that widely-allied family, to recom- 
mend their using them. In this country they are of wonderful 
eflicacy: not only am I personally aware of their powers, but I 
see my friends and acqualutances receiving unfailing benefit 
from their use l would not be without them on any account, 
If taken in the early stage of disease, they dissipate it altogether; 
if in a later, they alleviate pain, and effect a much speedier 
cure than by any other means within my knowledge.” 

Sold by Lhomas Prout, 229, Strand, London ; and, by his 
appointment, by all respectable Medicine Venders throughout 
the United Kingdom. Price 2s. 9d. per box. 

Ask for BLAIK’S GOUT and RHEUMATIC PILLS, and ob- 
serve the name and address of “ Thomas Prout, 229, Strand, 





London,” impressed upon the Government stamp affixed to each | 


| box of the Genuine Medicine, 


, at Lampton, near Hounslow, the lady of | 


M. Hamilton, curate of Allhallows | 


T# E TEA ESTABULSH MENT, 
‘0. 8, A ‘ 

We strongly urge on all classes that the Best Teas are the 
Cheapest. The original cost of Tea in Ghing varies so much as 
300 to 400 per cent., according to qua ay: the duty, freight, 
dock dues, and other charges, being equally the same on all 
Teas, the actual difference to the consumer in this country is 
not more than 20 to 25 per cent., or about One Shilling per 
pound between extremely common and very superior quali- 
ties. 

It therefore follows that the Best Congou, which we are se’ 
at Four Shillings, should ae fteioe as good as that st The 
Shillings and Fourpence; and that such is the case we un- 
hesitatingly aver. Whether the public always find so great a 
difference when purchasing at other establishments, is another 
question. We respectfully invite a comparison at the following 
prices — 

Good Strong Congou, blackish wiry leaf..., 3s. 4d. per Ib. 
Fine Congou, Pekoe Souchong kind........ 38. 8d. ,, 
The best Congou imported from China, rich 
Pekoe Souchong flavour, very strong ..... ” 
SIDNEY, WELLS, and MANDUELL, No. 8, Ludgate-bill. 





4s. Od. 





SOURCE of GENERAL NERVOUS DISTURBANCE. 
By JAMES COCKLE, Surgeon, 

“’Tis strange the body thus should sway the spirit 

That when our grosser parts are out of tune, 
They, like some demon-spell, enchant the mind, 
| Making all discord there,” 

The influence of a disordered condition of the body over the 

| operations of the mind had not escaped the observation of our 
| great poet; and there is certainly no class of disorders in which 


| 7IEWS on INDIGESTION as the GRAND 


| this mysterious sympathy is more frequently developed than in 
| those of the stomach and liver. It must be unhesitatingly con- 
ceded that good digestion is essentially requisite to sound bealth ; 
| for no sooner are its important instruments weakened, oppressed, 
or otherwise out of tune, than the entire harmony of the consti- 
| tution is destroyed; the nervous system becomes morbidly sen- 
| sitive, producing in the body pain, spasms, &c., and affecting the 
mind by disturbing the quiet of the night with uneasy dreams 
| or nightmare, and tinging even our waking hours with sadness. 
| To those who suffer trom indigestion in all its varied forms, 
| with torpid liver, inactive bowels, &c., and which by neglect often 
| lead on to confirmed disease, Mr. COCKLE’S A 


TIBILIOUS 
PILLS cannot be too etrongly re ded, as by bining 
aromatic, tonic, and aperient properties, they remove all oppres- 
sive accumulations, regulate the secretion of the liver, strengthen 
| the stomach, induce a healthy appetite, and impart tranquillity 

to the nervous system. 
18, New Ormond-street, London. 
| May be had of all respectable medicine vendors, at ls. 14d., 
2s. 9d., and 4s, 6d. each. 
Of whom also may be had, 
COCKLE’S INFLUENZA AND COUGH LOZENGE; 
| A most efficacious, safe, and agreeable preparation, for the relief 
| and cure of influenza, colds, coughs, hoarseness, chronic bron- 
chitis, asthma, &c., complaints which are so troublesome, and 
peculiarly harassing at the present season. 
In boxes, at ls. 19d. and 28. 9d. 








| COMPLAIN NO MORE OF INDIGESTION, 
UFFER NO LONGER from LIVER 
COMPLAINTS.— WALTER TRAVIS, M.D., F.R.S, 
Medical-hall, Manchester, having discovered a safe and really 
effectual remedy for indigestion, Bilious and Liver Complaints, 


the result of a singularly successful experiment, recently made, 
and by which he had cured a considerable nigpiver of tients, 
whose cases he had previously considered hopeless, or very 


| doubtful; amongst whom are several individuals of distinction, 

| who were languishing under the withering effects of indigestion 

| and affections of the Liver. Ile has determined to offer it to 
the public at the lowest possible charge, and will supply the 
remedy to persons applying at the Medical-hall for 2s. 6d. ; or 
to parties residing at a distance, it will be forwarded, postage 

| free, with the most complete directions, to any part of the 
united kingdom, on sending thirty-six postage stamps to Dr, 
Walter Travis, 80, Travis-street, Manchester. 

The following are selected from a great number of testi- 
monials :— 

Dr. Guy says, “I have adopted your remedy in several cases 

| of Constipation (Indigestion) which have lately come under my 
treatment; ane also in one very bad case of Liver Complaint, 
and Lam happ: to add with the most satisfactory results.” 

The Rev. B. Southwell, bradford, writes, having “* myself suf- 
fered most accutely during the last four years from an affection 
of the Liver, and an exceedingly bad digestion; I had reall 
thought that even im the present advanced state of medica 
science there was no radical cure for these complaints ; however, 
trom the benefit I have experienced within the past fortnight, 

| I have not the slightest doubt of the entire success of your 
remedy.” 





UNDER THE PATRONAGE OF ROYALTY, AND THE 
| AUTHORILY OF THE FACULTY. 
| [Z EATING’S COUGH LOZENGES—A Cer- 
z tain Remedy for disorders of the Pulmonary Organs—in 
| Difficulty of Breathing—in Redundancy of Phlegm—in Incipient 
Consumption (of which Cough is the most positive indication) 
they are of unerring efficacy. In Asthma, and in Winter 
| Cough, they have never been known to fail. 

KEATING’s Coucu Lozenees are free from every delete- 
rious ingredient; they may, therefore, be taken at ali times by 
the most delicate female and by the youngest child; while the 
Public Speaker and the Professional Singer will find them in- 

| valuable in allaying the hoarseness and irritation incidental to 
| vocal exertion, and consequently a powerful auxiliary in the 
production of Melodious Enanciation. 

Prepared and sold in Boxes, ls. 14d., and Tins, 2s. 9d., 4s, 6d., 
and 10s. 6d. each, by THOMAS KEATING, Chemist, &c., 
No. 79, St. Paul’s Churchyard, London. 

Sold Ketail by ali Druggists and Patent Medicine Venders in 
the Kingdom. 
| N.B:—To prevent spurious imitations, please to observe that 
the words “ KEATING’s CouGH LozgNGES” are engraved on 
the Government Stamp of each box. 

IMPORTANT TESTIMONIAL, 
Cure of Asthma of several years’ standing, 
** Cairscross, near Stroud, Gloucestershire, 
** March 20, 1850. 

“ Str,—Having been troubled with Asthma for several 
IT could tind no relief from any medicine whatever until 1 was 
induced about two years ago to try a box of your valuable 
Lozenges, and found such relief from them that I am deter- 
| mined for the future never to be without a box of them in the 
house, and will do all in my power to recommend them to my 
friends. 

“ If you consider the above Testimonial of any advantage, you 
are quie at liberty to make what use of it you please. 

“lam, Sir, your most obliged se: vant, 
“ Thos. Keating, Esq. “W.J. Tries.” 
79, St. Paul’s Clurchyard, 
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She Leader. 


[Sarurpay, May 11, 1850, _ 





Just published, No. 4 (May), price 7d., of 
[HE PRESENT AGE, or TRUTH-SEEKER 
in Physical, Moral, and Political Philosophy. 


Contents :—Jubilee of Trade, by Linton; Martineau’s Prin- 


ciples of ; Galilei; Life of Shelley ; 
Letters on yle, Nott bie, 
Houlston and Stoneman, London. 





This day, post octavo, price 8s. 6d., 
UVERGNE, PIEDMONT, and SAVOY. 


A Summer Ramble. By CHARLES RiIcHARD WELD, 
Author of “ History of the Royal Society.” 
Uniformly with the above, price 7s. 6d., 
GAZPACHO; or, SUMMER MONTHS in 
SPAIN. By Wittiam Georee Ciark, M.A., Fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 
London: John W. Parker, West Strand. 





On the Ist of June will be published, No. 1 of a new Monthly 
Journal, entitled 
HE FREETHINKER’S MAGAZINE and 
REVIEW of Theology, Politics, and Literature. Edited 
by Friends of Truth and Progress. Price Twopence. 32 Pages. 
London: Published by James Watson, 3, Queen’s Head Pas- 
sage, Paternoster-row. 


ERMONS on the COMMANDMENTS. By 
the Rev. E. R. Larken, M.A. 5s. 6d, cloth. 
Pelham Richardson, 23, Cornhill. 
Also, by the same Author, 

SERMON on TOLERATION, preached before 
the University of Oxford. Price 3d. 

The FROGS of ARISTOPHANES. Translated 
into English verse. Price ls. 

John Chapman, 142, Strand. 











On the Ist of May. 


ILD FLOWERS for CHILDREN. By 

Mr. HONREYSUCKLE. Price Is. 
MASTER WOODBINE’S ALPHABET. 1s. 
THE YOUNG LADYBIRD’S ALPHABET. 6d. 
A GOOD CHILD’s ALPHABET, 4d. 
THE TINY ALPHABET. 2d. 
Flowers ten a penny and ahalfpenny a bunch. 

ALL COLOURED. 


C. Honeysuckle, 85, Hatton-garden, London. 


Second Edition, post 8vo., price 2s. 6d., cloth, 


THE 
DUCATION of the FEELINGS, By 
CHARLES Bray, 


“ With unaffected simplicity, and in a clear, manly, health- 
fully vigorous moral tone, has Mr. Bray executed the task he 
set himself, and has produced a book of small size, but of 
great merit and utility, and ining much HH 
—Westminster lew. 

“*We have seldom seen a volume which contains so much 
practical good seyge in so few pages.”"— The Critic. 

“Teachers of kinds, whether parents or professional 
guardians of youth, are deeply indebted to Mr. Bray for this 
charming little volume. It cmibedies in modest size and style a 
number of practical rules in the highest department of educa- 
tion, such as the labour of a whole life could but with difficulty 
collect and sift."— The Weekly News. 

London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 
Also, by the same Author, in two vols. 8vo., price 15s., 


The PHILOSOPHY of NECESSITY; or, the 


Law of C quences; as applicable to Mental, Moral, and 
Social Science. 








London: Longman and Co. 


Also, 
An OUTLINE of the VARIOUS SOCIAL 
SYSTEMS and COMMUNITIES which have been founded on 
the Principle of CO-OPERATION. With an Introductory 
Essay. By the Author of * The Philosophy of Necessity.” 
London: Longman and Co, 


POPULAR PUBLICATIONS on May 15, 


WELVE ESSAYS on HISTORY, SELF- 
RELIANCE, COMPENSATION, SPIRITUAL LAWS, 
LOVE, FRIENDSHIP, PRUDENCE, HEROISM, the OVER 
SOUL, CIRCLES, INTELLECT, ART. 
By RaLtpH WALDO Emerson, 

A New Edition of the First of SLATER’S SHILLING SgrRigs, 
in Elegant Fancy Boarps. Price Is., also in cloth, Is, 

2. VATHEK; an Arabian Tale. a W. Becx- 
ForD, Esq., with a Memoir of the Author. B . NORTH. 

A New Edition of the Second of SLATER’S SHILLING 
Series, in Elegant Fancy Boards. Price \s., aiso in cloth, ls, 

3. ‘The IRISH GIRL, and other Tales. By Miss 
Sepcewick. The Fifth of SLATER’S SHILLING LiBRary, 
12mo., fancy boards. Price Is., cloth gilt, ls. 6d, 

4, The HONEY BEE; with Hints on Hives. 
The Second of SLATER’S SixpenNy Hand Books. 1l6mo, 
cloth, 6d. 

London : George Slater, 252, Strand, and all Booksellers, 








Just published, feap. 8vo., with a Frontispiece, price 5s., 


THs POOR ARTIST; 
or, Seven Eye-Sights and One Object. 
“SCIENCE IN FABLE.” 


“This is a charming little story, telling of many wonders of 
creation, Imagi and h go hand in hand with 
reason.” —Ezaminer, Jan 26, 

“* This little book might have been written by Giethe. It is 
a book at once for the simplest child and the wisest man.”— 
Weekly News, Jan. 19. 

*“*science in Fable’ is a key to the subject of this little 
volume : one of the freshest in design, and most original in 
mode of treatment, which we have met with fur many a long 
day of our — experience.”—Church of England Quarterly 


, April. 

“A poet wrote this book. It bears no signature; but its 
science, no less than its beauty, bears the unequivocal sig nature 
- a poet; and a very charming work it is.”—The , 

ay 4, 

John Van Voorst, 1, Paternoster-row, 








On the 30th of April was published by CHARLES KNIGHT, 


Part I. of 
THE IMPERIAL CYCLOPZADIA; 


To be continued in Monthly Parts, price Half-a-Crown, 
Super-royal Octavo. 

The Work now announced is the commencement of a NEw 
Serigs oF CYCLOPADIAS, FOUNDED UPON THE VAST TREASURY 
OF ORIGINAL MATERIALS IN “THE Pewny CycLopzpia.” 

The publicati with 
THE CEOCRAPHY OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE; 
To form Two Volumes, with Steel Engravings, and numerous 
Coloured Maps; 
And to be completed in Twelve Monthly Parts, at Half-a-Crown. 

“The Part now before us is the commencement of the 
‘Cyclopedia of Geography.’ The articles which appear in the 
present number convey a large amount of useful information in 
a compact and intelligible form. They are evidently the pro- 
ductions of competent writers, well acquainted with the present 
state of geographical science. The Maps are beautifully distinct, 





Fulness, compactness, and clearness—the great requisites of a | 
Cyclopedia—are here combined in a high degree.”— The Athe- | 


neum, No. 1175. 

“The Part before us promises well. 
sequently to the ‘ Penny Cyclopedia’ have been consulted to 
bring down the information to the latest date; and many con- 


tributions from local residents of places in this country enrich | 
particular articles with full knowledge.”—The Spectator, No. | 


| 1140. 


| 


M 


| 





t remark.” | 


| 


| 





London ; Charles Knight, Fleet-street. 


R. BENTLEY’S NEW PUBLICATIONS, 
I. 
THE INITIALS. A Story of Modern Life. 


3 vols. 





ie | 
NUREMBURG and the VALLEYS of FRAN- 


CONIA. By H. J. WHITLING, Esq. 2 vols., Engravings, 21s. 


Itt. 
FENIMORE COOPER’S NEW ROMANCE, 
“The WAYS of the HOUR.” 3 vols. 


Iv. 

THE PILLARS of HERCULES, Travels in 
Spain and Morocco. By D. Unquuart, Esq., M.P. 2 vols., 
8vo., 28s. 


Vv. 
MR, WILKIE COLLINS’S ANTONINA, 3 vols. 


vi. 
THE LIFE of the DUKE of KENT. By the 
Reverend Erskine NeALg, Author of “ The Life Book of a 
Labourer,” &c. 8vo., with Portrait, lis. 


YENDIS. 


** Should any one, afler what we have quoted, doubt that we 


have a new poet amongst us, we should almost despair of his 
conversion,’’— Atheneum. 


Vill 
HERMAN MELVILLE’S WHITE JACKET; 
or, the World on Board a Man-of-War. 2 vols., 21s. 

Richard Bentley (Publisher in Ordinary to her Majesty). 
RENCH LANGUAGEW—M. de 
BEAUVOISIN’S Class-rooms (opened 1834), 17, King 

William-street, City. Oral and practical method. Classes: 
Morning for Ladies, Evening for Gentlemen. Private Lessons, 
For terms and other particulars, see the Prospectus, which may 
be had at the Class-rooms, as above. 

N.B.—M.de B.’s works, namely, ‘‘ How to Read and Translate 


French,” “* Anecdotes and Stories,”’ ** Télemaque,” arranged on | 
M. de B.’s original system, with the interlinear translation on | 
transparent leaves, &c., are published by C. H. Law, 131, Fleet- | 


street. 


“The arrangement in ‘ Télémaque’ is admirable.’—Douglas | 


Jerrold's. 


“Of M.de Beauvoisin’s admirable system of rendering the | 


French language, in the strictest meaning of the word, easy of 
comprehension to the English learner, we have already had oc- 
casion to speak. It appears to us as pretty near perfection as 
teaching by book can ever be brought.”— Blackburn Standard. 
“We consider these works as a decided acquisition.”— Patriot, 


“Every learner should unhesitatingly adopt this system.”— | 


Court Gazette. 
Translations in all languages. 
HE NEW SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN 
WATER COLOURS. — The SIXTEENTH ANNUAL 
EXHIBITION of this Society is NOW OPEN, at their Gallery, 
53, Pall-Mall, near St. James’s Palace, DAILY, from Nine till 
Dusk. Admission, ls. JAMES FAHEY, Sec. 
SOCIETY for the DISCHARGE and RELIEF 
of PERSONS IMPRISONED for SMALL DEBTS 
throughout ENGLAND and WALES, Established 1772. 
PRESIDENT. 
The Earl of ROMNEY, 
VICE-PRESIDENTS, 
Lord Kenyon; Right Hon. Sir R, Peel, Bart., M.P. 
TREASURER. 
Benjamin Bond Cabbell, Esq., M.P., F.R.S, 
AUDITORS. 
John Pepys, Esq., and Capel Cure, Esq. 
Ata MEETING of GOVERNORS, held in Craven-street, on 


Wednesday, the Ist day of May, 1850, the cases of 8 Peti- | 


tionera were considered, of which 5 were approved, 1 rejected, 
and 2 inadmissible. 

Since the Meeting held on the 17th of April TEN DEBTORS, 
of whom 8 had Wives and 9 Children, have been discharged 
from the Prisons of England and Wales; the expense of whose 
liberation, including every charge connected with the Society, 
was £310 10s. 3d.; and the following 

BENEFACTIONS RECEIVED SINCE THE LAST REPORT :— 
. ¢ 





Henry Harwood Penny, Esq............... A.£2 2 0 
Mrs. Clyatt ...cccscsccece TT ere A. 2 0 0 
M.M., per Mesers. Hoare.........sceeeseee4 A. 1 1 0 
Miss Anne Harland, per ditto. .......... A. 3 3 0 


Benefactions are received by Benjamin Bond Cabbell, Esq., the 
Treasurer, No. 1, Brick-court, Temple; also by the following 
Bankers :— Messrs. Cocks, Curries, Drummonds, Herries, Hoares, 
Veres; and by the Secretary, No.7, Craven-street, Strand, where 
the books may be seen by those who are inclined to support the 
Charity, and where the Society meet on the first Wednesday in 


every month, 
JOSEPH LUNN, Secretary, 


Books published sub- | 


Vil. 
THE ROMAN. A Dramatic Poem. By Sipney 


————__ 
he BIRMINGHAM TRA DESMAN§ 
ADVERTISER. Circulation of the second Dumber 
35,000. This useful and interesting Record of Business, Lite. 
rature, and Art, is the best medium extant in Central England 
tor advertising. So —- has it been supported since ity 
starting, that Supplements, filled with advertisements, have been 
published to the first and second numbers. Thee 
(single number, one penny, and quarterly subscription, as 
rings it within the reach of every one, and the well-sclected af) 
nobjectionable contents make it a desideratum in every Tespect. 
wo ny William Th 19 therine-streg, 
ion agent, William omas, 19 to 21, Catheri 
Strand; where newsvenders and booksellers may be su 
In the number for Saturday, May 4, will appear the First and 
Second Chapters of a new moral romance of absorbing and 
powerful interest, styled** The MYSTERY,” by Jussiz Fongsp, 





DIVISION OF PROFITS. 


| [MPERIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMP. 

], OLD BROAD-STREET, LONDON, ' 
| Charles Cave, Esq., Chairman. 
Thomas Newman Hunt, Esq., Deputy Chairman. 

THE THIRD DECENNIAL. and second quinquennial y 

propriation of profits will be made in the year 1451, and Policies 
| effected during the current year will be included in the Quin. 
| quennial division of +0 per cent. of the whole Profits, 

SECURITY.—In addition to an adequate reserve to meet 
liability under every Policy, valued separately, this Com 
affords the Security of a subscribed Capital, exceeding in 
| 100 per cent. of the gross value of all its liabilities, at a ch 
| of less than 3 per cent. on the Premiums received during the 
| last quinquennial period. 

THE PROFITS added to many of the oldest Policies are 
| sufficient to extinguish all the future Premiums. 

ONE-THIRD of the Premium from the commencement may 
remain on credit, by which £1500 may be insured on payment 
of a Premium for £1000. 

INSURANCES without participation in Profits are granted at 
reduced Premiums. 

Prospectuses and further information may be had at the Chief. 
office, as above; at the Branch-office, No, 16, Pall-mall, or of 
the Agents in town and couutry. 

SAMUEL INGALL, Actuary. 








— aa 
LBERT LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Established 1838, 
Principal Office, No. 11, Waterloo-place, Pall Mall, London, 
PATRONS. 
The Right Hon. the Earl of Scarborough, 
The Right Hon. the Earl of Mexborough. 
The Right Hon. Lord Viscount Dungannon. 
The Right Hon. Lord Viscount Combermere, G.C,B 
The Right Hon. Lord Saltoun, G.C.B. 
Sir Frederick G. Fowke, Bart, 
Sir George Magrath, K.H. 
DIRECTORS, 
Swynfen Jervis, Esq , Chairman. 
Captain the Hon. 8. T. Carnegie, R.N 
William Day, Esq. 
Admiral Sir William H, Dillon, K.C.H, 
Frederick C, Dodsworth, Esq. 
Joseph Holl, Esq. 
William King, Esq. 
George Goldsmith Kirby, Esq., Managing Director, 
Major John Ward, H.E.1.C.S. 
TRUSTEES, 
Admiral Sir William H. Dillon, K.C.H. 
8. Jervis, Esq. 
H. U, Thompson, Esq., M.D. 
BANKEKS, 
The London and Westminster Bank, St. James’s- square, 
The London and County Banking Company, Lombard. street 
MEDICAL ADVISRES. 
H. U. Thomson, Esqy., M.D., Piceadilly. 
H. 8. Illingworth, Esq., Arlington-street. 
Henry Hancock, Esq., Harley-street. 
LEGAL ADVISERS, 
William Hayes, Esq. 
Jervis John Jervis, Esq. 





This Office unites the benefit of a mutual association with the 
security of a Proprietary Company, and offers to the assured 
amongst others, the following advantages :— 

1. Credit until death, with privilege of payment at any time 
previously, for one half of the premiums for the first five years, 
upon assurances for the whole of life; a plan peculiarly advante 
geous for securing loans 

2. In loan transactions, the lender secured against the risk of 
| the borrower going beyond the limits allowed by the Company. 

3: Sums assured to become payable at given ages, or death, if 
previous. 

4. Policies indefeasible ; fraud alone, not error, vitiating them; 
| and in case the Renewal Premium remain unpaid, the Assurant 
may be revived at any time within six months, upon satisfactory 
proof of health and payment of a trifling fine. 

5. No extra premium is charged for persons in the Army @ 
Navy, unless in active service. 

6. Persons assur od in this office are allowed to reside in any 
| place distant more than 33 deg. from the Equator, and to 
| as passengers within the same limits without payment of any 
ditional premium. 

7. Immediate Survivorship, and Deferred Annuities granted, 
and endowments for children and every other mode of provisioa 
for families arranged. 

Facilities for effecting loans. 

All the rates will be | ew to have been computed as low as is 
consistent with security. 

HENRY WILLIAM SMITH, Actuary and Secretary. 


IRTUES EXTRAORDINARY!! Dt 
SCOTT’3 APERIENT TABLETS, a medicine of delicious 
flavour, and possessing extraordinary virtues, It is an Invige 
rating, Alterative, Tonic Aperient, and an unfailing remedy it 
all disorders of the Stomach, Liver and Bowels, speedily rt 
moving Indigestion, Bile, Costiveness, Gout, Dropsy, Headacht, 
Sickness, Spasms, Acidity, Eruptions,and Blotches, Nervous De 
bility,&c. One trial will prove its extraordinary virtues, as it 
at once at the root of disease, and corrects those crudities of the 
blood, which are the primary causes of all Indisposition. Tee 
timoniala and Letters of Thanks from persons who have bee 
restored to health by this medicine, can be seen at the Agents 
Messrs, Rudd and Co., 151, Strand, of whom they ry: had 
(free by post) in Boxes, at 1s. 14d. and 2s. 9d., and of a dealers 
in patent medicines, 
N.B. This is also the best medicine for children, and prompt 
in eradicating worms. 
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